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GLEANINGS LN 


BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. Patent-medicine advertisements, and 
others of a like nature, can not be inserted at any 
price. 

Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make 1 inch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines ané upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 33144 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent: 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
33% per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per cent; 
%4 insertions, 50 per cent. 

An additional discount of 10 per cent, where electro- 

types are furnished. : A. I. Root. 





CL VSBEBEING List. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 


With the American Bee-Journal, W’y ($1.00) $1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, ( 25) 1.25 
With the Canadian Bee Journa), W’y (1.00) — 1.80 
With all of the above journals, 3.25 


($1.50) 2.25 
($1.00) 1.75 
($2.00) 2.2 


With American Agriculturist, 
With American Apiculturist, 
With American Garden, 


With the British Bee-Journal, (2.00) 2.90 
The Bee Hive, ( 30) 1.20 
With Prairie Farmer, (1.50) = 2.35 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 2.90 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 1.90 
With Popular Gardening, (1.00) 1.75 
With U.S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 
With Sunday-School Times, week] (2.00) 2.25 


[Ahove Rates include all Postage in ’ S. and ¢ Janada.} 








Untested Queens Ready to Mail 
ALL WINTER LONG. 


I have now on hand untested queens ready to 
send out by first mail. In regard to my responsi- 
bility, I would refer you to A. I. Root, with whom I 
received instruction in bee culture. The friends 
who order these queens during the winter time are 
expected to have sufficient experience to take care 
of them when they are received at the postoftice. 
In the Southern States, where the winters are so 
mild the bees can fly almost all winter long, of 
course there will be little more difficulty in receiv- 
ing them in the winter months than at any other 
time. N. ADAMS, 

Sorrento, Orange Co., Fla. 


A Complete Business Outfit. 


I have for sale two 8x12 printing-presses—one of 
them foot-power; 50 fonts of type, many of them 
full printer's fonts; regular cases, leads, furniture, 
etc., sufficient to doa large job-printing business. 
Cost me about $300. I offer the whole for $125, hav- 
ing other business to take my time. 

W. EARLE CASS, 
Roseland, Essex Co., N, J. 








FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 
High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
BROOK, MONT. CO., N. Y. 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.JT. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 1tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 19tfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 19tfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 19tfd 
*8. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. 19tfd 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Iowa. 19tfd 


*Jos. Byrne, Ward’s Creek, East Baton Rouge 
19tfd Par., La. 
J. W. Winder, Carrollton, Jeff. Par., 


New Orleans, La. 3tfd 
*E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. 3-1 
C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 1l5tfd 


Bloomington, Ill. 15tfd 
J. B. Hains, Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O. 15tfd 








Hive Manufacturers. 





Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P.L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 15tfd 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 1-28 
R. B. Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 15tfd 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., Ia. 15tfd 
\}. P. Bish, St. Joe Station, Butler Co., Pa. 19-23 








R SALE.—Seed from Echinops Sphzeroceph- 


alus, commonly called Chapman Honey- 
Plant. Price per % 02., 75 cts.; 102., $1.50; 2 
oz., $2.50. Warranted Genuine. Manufacturer of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all kinds; sole right for 
Shuck hive in Canada. Address 
24-1 E. L. GOULD & CO., Brantford, Canada. 





REE. A Niagara vine free to all who purchase 
vines to the am’t of $2.00, up to March Ist. Cata- 
logue of grapevines free. 
24-1-2-3-4d  L. L. ESENHOWER & Co., Reading, Pa. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 
LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 
— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low oa. Good Work. 


24-11d 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 8tfbd 
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HWoney, Selling............... 2% Underwearin Apiary....... 30 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The next meeting of the Sheboygan Co.. Wis., Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, will he heid at Hingham, Jan. 13, 1887. Mrs. H. HI.s. 


The bee-keepers of the wesiern part of Ontario, Canada, will 
hold a convention at Tilbury Center, Jan. 12 - 13, 1887. All 
are invited to attend, . SMITH, Sec. 

The Annual Convention of the Voutipunt Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at the Van Ness House, Burlington, Vt., on 
January th and Mth, 1887. A cordial invitation is extended 
toal!, both ladies and gentlemen. 

ht. H. HOLMES, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 


The Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their —- 
convention eigen 11,12, 9nd 13, 1887, in the parlors of the 
Farmers’ Hotel at Columbus, Ohio. where good accommoda- 
tions can be had at $1.00 perday. You are requested to be on 
hand. ©. M. KINGSBURY, Sec. 





The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Union will hold their next 
Annual Convention at the Red Ribbon Hall, Lincoln, Neb., 
commencing January 12th, 1887, at 1:30 Pp. M., and continue 
three days. All persons interested in the culture of .bees and 
ale of honey are requested to be present. For full partieu- 
lars addvess H.N PATTERSON, Sec., Humboldt, Neb. 


The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pe ‘nnsylvania, and West- 

ern New York Bee-Keepers® Assoc iation will hold its eighth an- 

nual convention in Chapman’s Opera House, Andover, Ohio, 

on Wednesday and Thursday, January 19th and 20th, 1887. First: 

elass hotel accommodstions at $1.00 per day to those attending 

the. oe? ntion. A general invitation is extended to all. 

. Mason, Andover, O., , Coon, New Lyme, O., 

Acting Sec Pres 


The Bth Annual Convention of the New York State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association (formerly the Northeastern), will be 
held at Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y.. January 11, 12, and 13, 
1887 GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec, 

PROGRAMME. 
FIRST DAY.—TUESDAY, JANUARY LTH. 

Called to order at 2 ep. M.—Reading the minutes of last meet- 
ing.— Receiving members and collecting dues.—Reports of Sec- 
retary. Treasurer, and Standing Committees. 

DISCUSSION.—Alsike Clover as a Honey-plant, and its Rela- 
tive Value to Othe :r Clovers as Feed for Stock: Led by C. M. 
Goodspeed, Thorn Hill, N. Y.—-DISCOU ass on the Chapman 
Honey-Plant, by H. Chapman, er | SS ¢ 

EVENING SESSION, 7 P. M. 

DISCUSSION Rendering Old C “sae into Wax: Led by os 
BKarber.-- ESSAYS.—EXTRACTED HONEY, its Relative Value to 
CombH oney, by Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ul.—The Middleman 
in the Wholesale Ma rket, by ©. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0. 

SECOND DAY.—WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12th. 

Cilled to order at 9 A. M.—Keceiving Members.—A ppointment 
of Committees. 

DISCUSSIONS :—1. Cause of the Late Depression of the Hon- 
vy-Market: Led by L. C. Root, Mohawk, N. Y.—2. Bee-keeping 
by Wome ax an Occupation: Led by Mrs. L. M. Thomas, Ta- 
cony. Pa Beoe- yoarnee and the Supply Trade: Led by John 
Aspinwail. tae - & 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 1 YP. M. 

Receiving New Members.—Election of Officers. 
Annual Address. 

DISCUSSIONS. 1. Seientitic Ventilation of Bees in Winter 
Repositories: Led by P. H “liwood, Starkville, N. Y.—2. Over. 
stocking the Honey Market: Led by Capt. J. E. Hetherington, 


a Valley, N. Y.—Discussion of questions from Question- 
OX 





President’s 


EVENING SESSION, 7 P. M. 

DISCUSSIONS. The Outlook of Bee-Keeping in the Fu 
ture: Led by A. E ‘Manum, Bristol, Vt.—2. Foreign Honey for 
North America: Led we 8. T. Pettit, of Canada, ~“Biiscussion ot 
Special questions handed in by members, 








THIRD DAY.—THURSDAY, JANUARY 13th. 
MORNING SESSION, 9 A. M. 

DISCUSSIONS.—1 Conventions as a Means of Promoting the 
Financial Welfare of the Bee-keepers: Led by essay from Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.—2. SEPARATORS: Led by N. N. Bet- 
singer, Marcellus, N. Y.—3. Bee-keeping as a Science: Led by 
Arthur Todd, Phila. ., Pa.—Answering eee from the Box. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 1 P. 

DISCUSSIONS.—1. The Advantages poy Disadvantages of 
a et Rights to Bee-keepers: Led by G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, 
N. Y.—2. The Bee-hive for the Future: Led by R. F. Holter- 
mann, of Canada. 

Re ports of Committees. 
ment. 

The Headquarters of the Convention will be at the Globe 
Hotel, State St., Corner Pearl. Board. $2.00 per day.—Board at 
the Kimball House, No. 69 Washinton Ave., $1.00 per day. 

Persons desiring to secure board will please write to John 
Aspinwall, Barrytown, N. Y., who has the matter in charge. 


-Miscellaneous Business.—Adjourn- 





EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have’ the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you ace ording to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
c changes. 











ater ED. —To exchange for cash, or good horses 
and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 
frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 
20tftdb ANTHONY OPP, Helena, Phillips Co., rk. 
HAVE about 5 Ibs. of spider- plant seed. I will 
exchange the same for different kinds of tlower- 
seed or plants of any sort that are useful and or- 
namental. . Ross, 
23-24-1-2d Phair, Brazoria Co., Texas. 


Ww’ ANTED.—A foundation-mill, or offers, for a 
first-class incubator—been used three seasons. 
23tfdb D. S. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 


Wart w. exchange 8 vols. ‘*Campaigns of 
the Civil War’’ (new) for a good bracket saw or 
J. 5. MASON, Medina, O. 


turning-lathe. 


W ANTED.—T. o exchange nursery stock of all 
kinds (evergreens a specialty) for pure Italian 
bees, queens, 2 or3 frame nuclei, fdn., apiary sup- 
plies of all kinds, seedling basswood-trees, a trio of 
White Leghorn fowls, alsike clover seed. When 
making inquiries, please give price of your goods. 
My price list free on application. R. A. LEwis, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 


| HOROUGHBRED fowls, Brown Leghorns, 8. 8. 
Hamburgs, W. C. B. Polish. P. Rocks and Wyan- 

dottes, Bonney’s, Forbes’, Hawkins’, Wilcox & Fultz’ 

strains. We will sell for cash, or exchange for fdn. 

and beeswax. Price list free. 

18-19tfd A. H. Durr, C reighton, Ohio. 


Wari ED to exchange or sell, a Given fdn. press, 
3 tanks, and % doz. dipping-boards. 
Itfdb 2816 Mo. Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


| gees to exchange, S. B. Leghorns and s. Ss. 
Hamburg cocks tor comb foundation, or $1.00 

cash; $2.00 per pair. Address 

1-2d L. C. CALVERT, Poplar Flat, Lewis Co., Ky. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. 


Price 5c. You need this pamphlet, and a tree 
bee and supply circular. 8tfdb 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


In April, - - ad francs in gold. 

May and June, 

July and August, : - 

September and: October, = - a a Ss 
No orders received for less than 8 queens. Queens 

which die in transit will be replaced only if sent 

back ina letter. CHARLES BIANCONCINI & Co., 

1-11d Bologna, Ital; Italy. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACT. BY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column, 


J: SWAL LOW, 
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Seeds for the Garden and Greenhouse for 1887, 


As a number of the friends in the South are now sending in their orders for seeds, it re- 
minds us that it is time to indicate our preferences, and to let you know what we feel like 
advising and offering for sale the coming year. 


PRICE 5 CTS. PER PAPER; 10 PAPERS, 40 CTS.; 100 PAPERS, $3.50. 

Seeds of new or rare vegetables and novelties, we include at the uniform price of 5 cents 
per package; but, of course, we are obliged to puta smaller number of seeds into such packages. 
This will be noticed with the White-Plume Colony and Snowball Cauliflower, ele. Wow, thee 
5-cent pupers are all sent by mail postpaid ; but when you order seeds BY THE OUNCE OR POUND, 
you must pay 2c extra for postage and packing on each and every ounce, and 18¢ extra for post- 
age and packing on each and every pound of seeds ordered. You will notice from this, that the 
FIVE-CENT PACKETS, POSTPAID BY MAIL, never contain a FULL OUNCE of any thing. 

BEANS. | CELERY. 
Landreth’s First in the Market. Pt.20c; pk. Henderson's White Plume. ', 02. 15c; 02. 50. 
$3.00. The earliest shell beans. We place this at the head of the list, and especially for ear- 


» ate ly celery. During the past season we had fine stalks on the 
Dwarf German Wax, or Butter Beans. Pt. market in July, and it sold readily at 10¢ each, We are plan- 


10c; pk. $1.50. The earliest snap-short variety. ning to have celery this year in the market in the month of 
< r > : wn June. The seed was started in the greenhouse about the 
Golden Wax. Pt. 10c; pk. $1.50. middle of December. On account of its self-bleaching quali 
A staple snap-short bean. ties it is better fitted for early celery than any other. 
Southern Prolific. Pt. 15c; pk. $2.25. Golden Dwarf. Oz. 20c; lb. $2.50. 
The best snap-short pole bean, maturing in 70 days One of the standard sorts for a later crop. The golden tint 
7 » > st¢ : seit < very he = » vegetable 
Large Lima. Pt. l5c; pk. $2.00. of the head stalks makes it a very handsome vegetable. 


; ~ ee ee ee ey arin . Boston Market. Oz. 20c; |b. $2.50. 
The above beans will be furnished in 5-cent packages ; An old standard variety in and around Boston, and raised 


but where they are to go by mail, postpaid, of course largely throughout the land. 
the above packages will have to he quite small. If Major Clark’s Pink. Oz. 25c; Ib. $3.00 


wanted hy mail, add 15¢ per pint for postage. While the White Plume is the earliest and finest in appear- 

| ance, we regard the above as the richest and most toothsome 

BEETS. , of allthe celeries. It also, under favorable circumstances, 

i : ee makes exceedingly rapid growth. Plants set in September, 

Eclipse. Oz. 10¢; Ib. THe. : A the past season, made stalks weighing 2 Ibs. each, by the mid- 
This gave us the best satisfaction last season of any thing dle of November. 


we ever raised in the pin nd — — are a very — 

grower, of excellent quality, and the appearance of the 

bright ¢mooth scarlet bulbs ee roe | = to any a that | CORN (FOR TABLE USE). 

has been pictured in the colored plates of our catalogues, * y : 

In order to getafancy price for them, start them in the Ford » maeey ny ole li sai t of its exeel 

rreenhouse, and transplant when of the size of peas, ora le Ay are =e oy sth “adh hi os aa al lie : 

little larger. They bear transplanting well, and are exceed- ent quality and exceeding earliness. 

ingly hardy. wosby’s Extra Early. ; 
Philadelphia Turnip. Oz. 5c; |b. 50c. This isa great yielder, with soil suitable. although it comes 

This is a little later and larger than the above, and isa nov a little Jater than Foro’s. 


elty because of its alternate rings of dark and light pink. | Extra Early Minnesota. 
Long Blood Red. 0z. 5c: |b. 50c. | One of the standard sorts. 
An old standard variety. | Late Mammoth Sugar. 


This is excellent in quality, and gives ears of mammoth 

CABBAGE. i , and oy wonderful hae gad Our trade has ——~ so harge 

: . r a) , in this kind of corn for eight or ten years past, that we have 
ae my i rly Jersey Waketield. how thirty or forty bushels dried on the husks by steam heat. 
Our cabbage seed this year is raised by Francis Brill. At Corn we sell at 5 cents fora —— package ; but 
the Experimental College Farm, at Columbus, O., they give | at this price purchasers must pay the postage, which 
his cabbage seed the preference over that raised byany other | ix 7 cents for each half-pint. If wanted in’ larger 

7 ) Ag p y : he quantities the price will he $1.00 per peck, or $3.50 per 






say that the Early Jersey Wakefield, of their best selected , 

—— is fully as early — oanege rn See | bushel. 

greatly superior in qual e sold single heads last sea- | 1 7E6 x > ‘ re 

son at retail at 30c each, raised from plants started in the | CRESS, OR PEPPER GRASS. 

greenhouse in February. | Extra Curled. 02z. ic; Ib. 50c. 
Henderson’s Early Summer. 02. 25c; |b. $3.00. | 

This — = to the Jersey rn =o and "although it CUCUMBER. 
is an early cabbage, under very favorable conditions it pro- | ya De Kas “Na 
duces large heads of most excellent quality. | Maxty Drame. Os. be 3 Ib. 50c. 
, . 2e “15 | dake . = : , 

Winningstadt. Oz. 10¢; lb. $1.50. | Rawson's Improved Early White Spine. 


Much like the Jersey Wakefield, but later and larger. The 
heads are round, and some of them are so hard as to seem al- 
most like bullets. Our customers of last season greatly pre- 
ferred these and Henderson’s Early Summer cabbage to the 


Oz. 30c; Ib. $3.00. 
This is the kind hie uses for raising in iis reenhouse, and 
the cucumbers bring £0 to 75 vents cach, even whee he raises 


iater flat cabbages. | a by the thousands. Fine specimens are wonderfully 
2 7 ° rn jnandsome, and taking,and they sometimes grow to a great 
Flat Dutch. Oz. 10¢e; Ib. $1.50. size without getting yellow. 


This is a standard late cabbage, for winter. 


Stone Mason. Oz. 15c; |b. $2.25. 
Another standard variety, but, as its name implies, it pro- 
duces harder heads than the Flat Dutch. 


Perfection Drumhead Savoy. 0z. 10c; lb. $1.50. 


Short Prolific Pickle. Oz Ic; lb. $1.00. 
mene isthe kind generally used for raising pi‘kles for 
market. 
KOHLRABI. 
White Vienna. 02. 20c; lb. $2.50. 


The Savoy cabbage is handsome in appearance, and richer | “hye Rp : si é —en . ‘ 
and finer in quality,than any of the other varieties. In | This is a ae k-growing vegetable, half way between he 
taste it nearly approaches the cauliflower. | nipand cabbage. If the plants are started in the greenhouse, 

. y 4 | the vegetable may be put on the market at the same time 


Large Red Drumhead. (z. 10c; lb. $1.50. with the very earliest cabbages; and where people once get 
This is a red cabbage for pickling. The bright red, by way a taste of it, itis pretty sure to meet with a rapid sale at good 
of contrast, will make a load or lot of cabbages attract at- prices, 


soneton, ana there is always more or less demand for red cab- LETTUCE. 
vage for pickles. L » 
: andreth’s Forcing. Oz. 40c; |b. $5.00. 
CARROTS, Excellent for hot-beds and cold-frames; exceedingly early. 


= The heads are small, and may be sent to the table in their en 
Orange Danvers, Half-Long. Oz. 5c; 1b. 60c. tire form, on the root. 
CAULIFLOWER. Boston Market. Oz. 10c: Tb. $1.50. en 
Brill’s Early Snowball. | 3 0z. $1.00; oz. $3.00. | mali, but compuct and handsome, nn” ne nea a 
Nice specimens of early cauliflower often bring extravagant 4 ‘ 
prices, and it pays well to start them in the greenhouse, and | Bloomsdale Early Summer. 02. 10c; lb. $1.50. 
use hand-glasses to forward them before the hot weather E moe oa early; sometimes called, by the Southern friends, 
comes'on, ‘ Creole.” 
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Henderson’s New York. Oz. 40c; Ib. $5.00. 

One of the largest and most beautiful varieties of lettuce 
known. When grown to perfection on good soil, the inside 
of the head is white, like a cabbage, and wonderfully crisp 
and refreshing. 


Deacon Lettuce. Oz. 4c; |b. $5.00. 
The variety is highly recommended by the Ohio Experiment 


al Station, and so hardy that we have had good heads of it | 


growing in the open ground as late as the middle of Novem- 
ber. It promises to be a great acquisition. 


Hanson. Oz. lc: |b. $1.50. 

An old standard variety, producing heads that sometimes 

weigh as much as 2 !bs. , 
Brown Dutch. Oz. 10; lb. $1.50. 

A Variety thi‘ alwa.s attracts attention, and always sells 
on account of the ved or bronze colors of the greater part of 
its foliage. Itisa very old variety, and the sight of it often 
finds a purchaser, because it reminds them so vividly of the 
days of childhood out on the old farm. 


MELONS, MUSK. 

Extra Early Citron. Oz. 10c; |b. $1.50. 

Always profitable because of its extreme earliness. 
Cassiday, or Persian Muskmelon. 7. 5c; 

Ib. 60¢. 

A standard large variety. 
Pine Apple. 72. 5c; Ib. 60. 

Excellent in quality, and only medium in size. 
Banana. Oz. 20c; Ib. $2.00. 

I consider this the best muskmelon it has ever been my 
fortune to taste. judging from specimens we had last season. 
They are long like a rail, or like a banana, if you choose; but 
the color is strikingly like a banana, and, what is more won- 
derful still, it has an odor also like the banana. If it should 
prove true to the specimens we have tasted, I pronounce it a 
great acquisition, 


MELONS, WATER. 
Extra Early. 02z. 5c: |b. 60c. 
The quality is very good, but the size is not very large. 
Landreth’s Boss. 02. 5c; |b. 60. ” 
A melon that seems to combine more of the good qualities 
for a large late watermelon than any other, 
ONION. 
Extra Early Red. 07. 20c; |b. $2.50. 
Medium size, red, and an excellent keeper. 
Silverskin, or White, 02z. 40c; lb. $4.00. 


A standard variety for pickles, or for handsome bunch 
onions. Better flavored than the dark-skinned. 


Yellow Danvers. 02. 20c; lb. $2.50. 


A standard yellow variety. 


ONION SETS. 
We have those of Yellow Danvers and Silverskin. 
Prices, 10¢ per pint; $1.50 per peck, or $5.00 per 
bushel. Large-size sets (often used for pickles), one- 
half the above prices. 


PARSNIP. 


Bloomsdale. 2. 5c; Ib. 40c. 
This is the only kind we have, but we consider it equal to 


_ PARSLEY. 
Fine Curled or Double. 02. 5c; Ib. ‘5c. 


PEAS. 
Landreth’s Extra Early. pt. 5c: pk. $1.50. 


We consider this equal to any for the first peas of the sea- 
son. 

American Wonder. '% pt. 5c; pk. $1.50. 

This is a cross between the Champion and the Little Gem. 
The vine grows trom 6 to 8 inches high. It is the first to rip- 
en among the green wrinkled sorts. On account of its dwarf 
habits it can be grown very easily under glass. 

Stratagem. Pt. 30c; pk. $3.00. 

This has made its way rapidly in public favor. It is not on- 
ly of rare excellence in quality, but the pods and peas are so 
large and fine looking they call attention at once from any 
— else in the market. It has given us excellent satisfac- 

ion. 


Yorkshire Hero. ' pt. 5c; pk. $1.50. 
A hardy variety; considered by many to be better than the 
Champion. 


Champion of England. % pt. 5c; pk. $1.00: 
bushel, $3.50. 
So well known as to need no recommend here. 
PEPPERS. 
Large Sweet Spanish, Bell Shape. 7. 25c; 
lb. 83.00. Large red variety for pickles. 


Bullnose. 02. 25c; Ib. $3.00. 
A larger variety than the above, but in every other respect 
the same, 
Cayenne Pepper. 4. 25c; |b. $3.00. 


Much called for, for seasoning soups, pickles, ete. 


Spanish Pepper. 02. 25c.; lb. $3.00. 
A new varity, so large that the natives of warm climates 
slice them up and fry, as an article of food. 
| RADISHES. 
| White-tipped Scarlet Turnip. z. 5c; lb. 60c 


A faney variety of the scarlet bulb with white bottom; 
very showy. 
Scarlet Turnip-rooted. Oz. 5e.; Ib. 60e. 
Larger and later than the preceding. 
Lady Finger. 02z. 10c.; lb. $1.00. 
One of the standard long radishes. Sometimes it grows as 
large as a parsnip, and yet is of excellent quality. 
Becker’s Chartier Radish. 0z. 15c.; lb. $1.50. 
_A novelty, and one that has given us the greatest satisfac- 
tion; of rapid Zoe and good size, both at the bottom and 
top. In favorable soil it will grow to a large size, and still be 
| excellent in quality. The Chartier radish has been to us an 
| acquisition during the past year. They are remarkably cer- 
tain to make a good bulb. 


SALSIFY, OR OYSTE: PLANT. 


A vegetable that is sure to be called for, where it is once 
introdneed. Oz. 5c.; lb. 75e. 


| SPINACH. 
| Bloomsdale Extra Curled. Oz. 5c: lb. 50c. 


| It combines as many of the good qualities as any other. 
SQUASH. 
SUMMER VARIETIES. 
Early White Bush, or Patty Pan, 1. ic.; 
Ib. 60c 


| Not surpassed by th Golden Summer Crookneck. One of 
the old staples. 


| 

| 

| Golden Summer Crookneck, 07. 5c; !b. 50c. 
| The standard summer squash. 
| 


WINTER VARIETIES. 
Perfect Gem. 02. 5c; Ib. 50c. 


A round squash, about 6 inches in diameter. The quality 
is excellent, and it will keep till spring. 
Hubbard. Oz. 10c; lb. $1.00. 


Too well known to need comment. 


| Boston Marrow. 07. 5c; lb. 75ec. 
An old standard staple, especially in and around Boston. 


| TOMATO. 
Mikado. 02z. 25c; |b. $3.50. 
| This tomato is so distinct from the ordinary sorts that it 
| has a different-shaped foliage that can be recognized at 
| once. The tomatoes are of immense size,and the greater 
| part of them smooth; besides, they are about as early as any 
! thing we have. Some of the first last season sold at 8 cents 

apiece, and it does not take many such to fill a basket. 
Acme. 02. 2c; |b. $2.00c. 

Too well known to need comment. 

| Trophy. Oz. 20c; $2.50. 
| A companion to the Acme. 
| Livingston’s Beauty. 7. 5c; |b. $3.50. 

This is a production of the same Livingston who brought out 
the Acme, Trophy, Favorite, and Perfection; but he pro- 
nounces this superior to them all. The specmens at the 
Ohio State Fair last season were certainly all that could be 
desired in the tomato. 

Pear-Shaped Tomatoes. 02. 20c; $3.00. 

These are handsome for pickles and preserves. We have 
them of two colors—red and yellow. They are immense 
bearers, and of good quality. 


TURNIP. 


Early Bloomsdale Red Top. 02z. 5c; |b. 6c. 
One of the best for the first turnip in the market. 


White Egg. 02. 5c; Ib. 50c. 
Very showy and handsome, as well as quite early. Last 
season they sold readily fora dollar a bushel in our market 

ax fast as we could get hold of them. 


Yellow Aberdeen. 2. ic; Ib. 50c. 


We consider this the best table turnip grown. When cook- 
ed oti so yellow that it will sometimes be mistaken for 
squash. 


Bloomsdale Swede. z. 5c; Ib. 50c. 
Perhaps the best of the Rutabaga varieties. 


CUTTINGS FOR CONCORD GRAPEVINES. 

LN trimming our grapevines we had a great num- 
ber of nice well-ripened woods which we cut up in- 
to cuttings with two or more strong buds on each. 
These are packed in damp sawdust, so as to keep 
nicely for spring planting. Wecan send them for 
5 ce. for 10, 40 c. per 100, or $2.50 per 1000. If wanted 
by mail, add 16 cts. per 100 extra for postage. Full 
instructions.for planting them will be furnished 
| with each package. With proper care they will, in 
| two years, furnish such bg oy as we sell for 

$6.50 per 100, A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 











_ HONEY (COLUEIN. 


C ITY MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Honey. — White clover, fancy, 
150, l6c; fair white-clover, 13@14c: common white- 
clover, 10@12. Buckwheat, l0@11. Beeswax, white, 
260 27: : yellow, 22@24c; dark, 20@21. 

Dec. 24, 1886, PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 

242 South Front St., , Philadelphia, Pa. 


. LOUIS. —Honey. _—T here is no improvement in 
the “names? -market. Some inquiry from 
yarties for round lots, but at lower prices than 
sect end seem willing to accept. Comb honey, 10@13, 
us to quality and size of package. Extracted, clover, 
ho§, fair to choice. Southern strained, 344% 

Beeswar, better demand, 21@22, as runs; 2225 se- 
lected. ’. B. Westcott & Co., 


Dec. 24, 1886. 108 and 119 Market Street. 
Boston.—Honey.—No change in prices; demand 
fair. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Dee, 24, 1886. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
CiINCLNNATI.—Honey.—There is a quiet tone pre 
vailing, although demand is fair for choice comb 


and extracted honey in small packages; Muanufac- 
turers buy sparingingly only. Our city has large 
supplies of all kinds of honey from both sides of 
the Rocky Mountains, and still lower prices may be 
expected just as soon as commission merchants are 
obliged to realize. The range of prices for extract- 


ed honey is sa@7e on arrival. Choice comb honey 
brings 12@15c in a jobbing way. 
Dee. 21, 1686. Cuas. F. Mutua & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHicaGo.—Honey.—Dull; offerings continue to in- 
crease, and, in consequence, prices are easy; sales 
are made inasmall way at 10@12c for good comb; 
2@13e for selections. Extracted, without sales to 
quote from. Beeswax, 230 25e. 

Dee. 23, 1686. R. A. BuRNErT, 

161 So. Water st., Chicago, Ill. 


DetTrRoir.-—Honey.—The honey in sight is being 
gradually reduced; still there is a large supply on 
hand, with no change in prices. Sales of extracted 
very slow. Beeswax, 23¢. M. H. HunT, 

Dec. 24, 1886. Bell Branch, Mich. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—This is a poor market, 
owing to the competition of glucose mixtures. 
White clover sellsat 12@14c in glass cases. Beeswax, 
if choice, is worth 24@25¢ SAM'L S. DANIELS, 

Dec. 22, 1886. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ND.—Honey.—T he market is unchanged; 
white sells slowly at 18c; 
quality, 10@11. Ex- 


CLEVELAN 
choice 1-lb. sections of 
2-lbs. white, 11@12c. Second 
tracted, be. Beeswax, 25. 

Dec. 23, 1886. A.C. KENDEL, 
115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


For SALE. - 
white-clover honey at 8c; 
honey in bbl., at 7c, f. o. b. cars here. 
1, and well ripened; packages free. 

a WricHt, Knowersville, Alb. Co., N. Y. 

For SALE © HE AP.—4500 tbs. choice white-clover 
honey i in 10 and 25 gal. kegs and in 48-gal. bbls.; also 

2500 Ibs. very fine Spanish-needle honey in 25-gal. 
kegs and 48-gal. bbls. Will send samples on receipt 
of 2-cent postage-stamp for each. 

EMI. J. BAxT ER, Nauv 00, Hancock Co., Ill. 


5 kegs (of about 180 lbs. each) of 
also 400 Ibs. basswood 
Honey is No. 


FOR SALE.—I have about 1600 Ibs. of nice bass- 
wood honey that I should like to sell between tiis 
and first of next month. Part of it is in molasses 
bbls.; 1 bbl. of 31 gallons. How much am I offered? 

AMOS BLANK, Woodville, Sandusky Co., Ohio. 





FOR SALE. ° One Barnes combined scroll and 
circular saw. Has fourteen cir- 

cular and ten scroll saws, one cutter-head, two man- 

drels, three gauges, one sawset, one emery wheel, 

all in’ running order; will sell for $35.00, which is 

about half cost, Address E. C. APPLEGATE, 

1-24 Poplar Flat, Lewis Co., Ky. 
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‘The “Boss” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 


outside | 


! 
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Patented June 28, 1881. 

\ 7HILE attending the North-American Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Convention at Indianapolis, we learned 
there was a rumor afloat that the Patent on the 
ONE-PIECE SECTION had been set aside—circulat- 
ed by unprincipled parties, to misicud bee-keepers. 
We would say in regard to this, that such is not the 
case. It is now before the U. 8. Supreme Court, at 
Washington, and will probably be decided before a 
great while, when we will notify all through the 
Until then pay no attention to ru- 








mors. 

Before ordering write us for prices. 
nish you sections as cheap as the cheapest. 
hear from you before you order. Address 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 


KALER’S 


Swarming - Box. 


No incre CUTTING LIMBS! No 
more ABSCONDING SWARMS! No 
more CLUSTERING of THO SWARMS 
TOGETHER !. No more BARD WORZ 
to BIVE SWaRMS! EACILY done, 
QUICELY dun e, und WELL done, 
with KALER’S SWA%X MING - = BOE | 
Made of G6CCD MATERIAL: ADY 
for USE. at $1.00 each. 

fade to SUIT ANY SIZE OF 
FRAME, by 
W.S. KAL’ R, 
And::so.vile, I:cdiana. 

Send postal for description. 
In orderive Box, give nume of 
hive and sive of freme used. 


TBE GHAPIOAN HONEY-PLART. 


Having expended 
thousands cf dol- 
lars in bringing be- 
fore the people one 
of the most won- 
derful) honey - pro- 
ducing plants 
known inthe Unit- 
ed States, or even 
in the world, and 
testing it honestly 
and fuirlv. I wish 
to say, through 
GLEANINGS, that 
the seee contains 
so much oil that 
nothing but fresh 
se oad will row for 
thos reuson; and by 
the advice of many 
prominent bee- 
keepcrs | have de- 
cided to sell the 
limited amount of 
seed I have raised 
this season, at the 
following prices. | 
will send to those 
who have already 
ordered the amount 
of seed due them 
at this low price: 
a % ounce, 50 cts.: | 


We will fur- 
Let us 


1, 1887. 


Jan. 





1p, 





Sea ILA j 

ounce, $1.00; 2 

ounces, $1.50; 4 ounces, $2.00; 8 ounces, $3.00; 
1 pound, $5.00. One ounce contains from 1600 


to 1800 seeds. The seed should be sown in early 
spring, and general directions for cultivation wi 
be given on each package. Write all orders plainly, 
and give your postoffice in full. 
H. CHAPMAN, 
Versailles, Cattaraugus (o., Ne ¥. 
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CERMS: $1. 00PER ANNUM, I IN N ADVANCE; ] 
2 Copiesfor $1.20; 3for $2. 75; 5 for $4.00; 
\0or more, 75 ets. each. Single Number, I 
5 ets. rate clubs may be made 
at club rates oveare allto be sent | 
TO ONE POSTOFFICE. 


SEPARATORS. 





FRIEND HUTCHINSON TELLS US OF THE REASONS 
WHY THERE ARE SO MANY DIVERSE OPINIONS 
LN REGARD TO THEIR NECESSITY. 

ECAUSE I am adopting Mr. Heddon’s new 

A hive, Mr. Doolittle very naturally supposes 
that Iam also adopting separators. Such is 

not the case. I was so well satisfied of the 
advantages of Mr. Heddon’s new hive that I 
udopted it at once, except the surplus-apartment. 
I was well satisfied with Mr. Heddon’s old style of 
surplus case (and am yet), and I did not think it 
advisable to throw aside the 325 cases that I had 
on hand, and make those of the new style until I 
had decided that the latter possessed sufficient ad- 
vantages to warrant the change. It ‘was one of 
those instunces in which there are advantages on 


{ “Clubst to different postoffices, NOT! LKFt 
| Established i in 18 ” 3. | oe 90 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in ‘he 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


j.A. I. be PS ME DINA, et 


| folly for him to change either, simply to be able to 
_ dispense with separators. There should be weightier 


both sides, and the question was, which had the . 


most and greatest? While I have about 50 colonies 
in the new hive, ] have used only 10 of the new 
style of super; so Mr. Doolittle will see that, in- 
stead of leaving that ‘‘ better method” and “ going 
back to separators,” [am only experimenting with 
astyle of super that allows the use of separators, 
and that about 97°. of my crop is yet secured with- 
out separators. And right here | hope Mr. Doolittle 
will excuse me if 1 take him to task a little for his 


disposition to “ pick up” a man if he advocates any , 


views that he once condemned. There can be no 
progression without change, and it will be readily 
seen that new developments may lead a man to 
adopt views that he formerly rejected. 

As to which style of case I shall eventually adopt, 
l1can not say. If Il had a quantity of either style I 
should not throw them away for the sake of adopt- 








































} U.8.and Canadas. To al] other cuun- 
1 tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 
| per year extra. To all countries NoT of 
| (theU. P. U. »42c peryear extra. 


ing the other style. I certainly should not adopt 
the new style simply because it allows the use of 
separators; butif I used it I would then use separa- 
tors; not so much for the sake of getting straight 
combs, but rather because, with wide frames, sepa- 
rators are a convenience. 

If sections are to be glassed, separators must be 
used; but the indications are that this practice will 
not long be in vogue. If Mr. Doolittle can not 
abandon separators, and yet secure cratable sec- 
tions, without entailing extra labor, then his hive, 
fixtures, or system, is such as will not profitably 
admit of discarding separators, and it would be 


reasons; and if he can do no better than he reports, 
he is wise to retain separators. 

I must take issue with him, however, in regard to 
the advantage gained by putting on only a small 
amount of surplus room at first, and very gradual- 
ly increasing it. I would not be understood as ad- 
vising the putting-on of an unusually large amount 
of surplus room atone time. The putiing-on of a 
section or two atatime, or evena wide frame or 
two of sections at a time, involves too much labor. 
In the production of honey there is no factor so ex- 
pensive as labor, with proper fixtures, and there 
never was and never will be any thing gained by 
putting on or taking off less than a case of sections 
atatime. The point made by Mr. Doolittle in re- 
gard to getting off sections before they are soiled 
by the bees is a good one; and where the honey is 
finished in proximity to the brood-nest it may be 
necessary to remove it a section at a time, and then, 
of course, separators are a necessity; but with the 
tiering-up method, nu combs are sealed near the 








5 





brood-nest, and the upper case can be left on until 
the* sections are finished, with no danger of the 
combs becoming trave!-stained. 

With Mr. Doolittle’s hives and fixtures, separators 
are undoubtedly a necessity. In fact, I fail to see 
how he could, as he claims to have done, given the 
non-separator business a fair trial; because it is 
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only upon the tiering-up plan that separators can | 


be abandoned with any hopes of success; and I be- 
lieve that Mr. Doolittie’s hives do not admit of this 
function. 

I heartily agree with Mr. D., that we should do all 


we can to maintain decent prices for honey; and if | 


any one czn not secure straight combs without sep- 
arators, by all means use them. 
Rogersville, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


rr ee 


ANOTHER REPORT IN FAVOR OF HY- 
BRIDS. 





FROM 38 TO 91, AND 4774 LBS. OF EXTRACTED, AND 
250 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 





COMMENCED last spring with 38 good swarms 

and 7 light ones, making 45 in all. 

: [ transfer 21 of those into movable-frame hives. 

white clover came in bloom they were all in 
good condition, and ready for business. 

T commenced extracting about the 10th of June, I 

believe, and closed, or stopped the extractor, just 
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do less swarming (by my own experiments) than all 
the Italians I have got. B. E. RICK. 

Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., Dec., 1886. 

Friend R., this question in regard to -_ 
brids vs. pure Italians came up at the Mich- 
igan State Convention; and when I told 
them I had for a long time been fearing we 
were making a mistake in getting out every 
trace of black blood, it made something of a 
sensation ; and more still when I added that 


' we were ready to ‘urnish hybrid queens 
| whenever our customers asked for them. It 


has many times given me pain to see a bee- 
keeper destroy a queen that was a magnifi- 
cent one in every respect, because her bees 
were not all three-banded. Perhaps it will 
be necessary for us to start another apiar 
to furnish a choice strain of hybrids; and 


| begin to think that such an arrangement 


will meet the wants of a great many. The 


— of queens reared from our best hybrid 


1 had to. 


After this was done I built them up so when | 


after basswood-bloom. During July and August I | 


increased, by artificial swarming, to 91 swarms, with 


the exception of 7 or 8 that I got by natural swarm- , 


ing. I got, during the season, 4774 lbs. of extracted 


honey, and 250 Ibs. of comb honey in one- pound sec- | 


tions. I sold the entire lot in my home market, 
with the exception of one barrel shipped to Mil- 


waukee, besides buying 24% barrels of my brother, | 


M. M. Rice, in order to supply my trade. 
ceived, on an average,'s cts. per lb. for the extracted 
honey, and 15 cts. for the comb honey. 

It will be five years next fall since I commenced 
keeping bees, and all I have to regret is that I did 
not commence 20 years before. My stock of bees is 
well-mixed Italians, hybrids, and blacks (and they 
are black too). I have been trying to find out 
which are the best workers for all kinds of work 
(laying ali argument aside). I had rather have good 
hybrids for all work than any Italian bee I ever 
saw, and I have some as yellow-banded as any one 
else. My queens are from A.I. Root. I have a 
number of them. 
of hybrids that gave me by weight, this season, 285 
ibs. of honey, besides 3 good swarms of bees. If 
any one should offer me $10.00 for that hybrid 


no end to her laying propensities. Whenever I 


I have re- | 


| boxes. 


10ney-gathering stocks will be the same as 
untested queens reared from our best im- 
ported mothers. We shall be glad to have 
orders early in the season, so we may know 
what preparations to make. I have before 
mentioned that we have a few customers 
who order hybrids every season; and if we 
happen to be short, and send untested Ital- 
ians in their stead, they sometimes object. 


MRS. COTTON. 


HER CIRCULAR FOR 1887. 








cy E are very much pleased to note the 
great improvement in the above cir- 
cular, and in Mrs. Cotton’s mode of 
doing business in general. Ourread- 
ers will remember that we have pub- 
lished several favorable reports from those 
using her hive and fixtures. We are very 
glad to do this; but in justice we can not 
refuse to publish the unfavorable ones as 
well. We have, however, consented to for- 
ward them to Mrs. Cotton before publishing 
them, in order that she may have an oppor- 
tunity of making satisfactory any mistakes 
or misunderstandings. 

Mrs. Cotton still recommends feeding 
sugar syrup to bees just before the harvest 
opens, and, indeed, to such an extent that 
they store some of this syrup in the surplus- 
She says this feed, when stored in 





| the combs by the bees, can not be distin- 


I have one very large swarm | 


guished from the best white-clover honey 
by the most delicate taste. Now, while it is 
true that a great many might not notice a 


little sugar syrup mixed in with some clover 


want a lot of foundation drawn out quickly, I am | 


sure to put it into a hive where there are hybrids or | 
! most delicate taste. 


blacks. 

During the last two years I have received more 
stings from my Italian bees than from the blacks. 
I will admit, that the blacks and hybrids are more 


queen I should be obliged to say no, for there was | honey, I think she is greatly mistaken in put- 


ting it so strongly as this: 

The feed I use costs only about seven cents a Ib., 
and, when stored in the combs by the bees, can not 
be distinguished from white-clover honey by the 


Again, on page 8, she says: 
Under my system of management, I, by a simple 


| process, subdue the anger of the bees, so that they 


irritable, and will run and leave the combs more | 


than the Italians will, and it is harder to find their 
queens; for instance, when you want to clip their 
wings, or supersede them. But, putting up with 
all this trouble, I know the blacks and hybrids will 


can be handled without the least danger of stings. 

And further along : 

The members of my family are seldom stung by 
the bees (not one case in a year), notwithstanding 
I sometimes have fifty hives or more where we pass 
within twenty feet of them many times every day, 
while the bees are flying in thousands about each 


make more comb honey, draw out more foundation, | hive. 
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Now, while the above may be true, I be- 
lieve almost every bee-keeper in our land, 
including those who have nothing but full- 
blood Italians, would say the statement is 
very much stronger than any thing ever 
ought to go into print in regard to bee-stings. 
On page 4 we find the following : 


Swarming is controlled as completely and with as | 


much certainty as the increase of cattle, sheep, or 
swine. Jf swarms are desired, we arrange in early 
spring to have them issue any week in the swarm- 
ing season that will best suit our convenience, and 
they will swarm at the time designated. 


Now, I am not positively sure that Mrs. 
Cotton can not do this; but if she can make 


her bees swarm or not swarm, as she choos- | 
es, she has gone beyond any of the veterans | 


or experts in bee culture, at least so far as I 
am informed. 
drawings and illustrations; but to modify 
it she offers to deduct the $4,00 
the first order for bees or hives. 


dealer in Lees or supplies; but if her cus- 
tomers are pleased and satisfied, I de not 


know that we have eg right to object. | 
1ey customers are | 


Perhaps the reason why 
satisfied, is because they are not posted in 
regard to the usual prices of such goods; if 
80, it behooves supply-dealers to let people 
know what other people charge for swarms 
of bees, both black and Italians, and other 
commodities. 

Mrs. Cotton now furnishes her Controllable 
hives in the flat, to be shipped by freight. 
This is a very great advance over her former 
method of doing business. Mrs. C.,in a 
private letter, expresses the wish to hear 
from every customer who is in any way dis- 
satislied with any dealing they have with 
her; and if she carries out this plan, I do 
not know why she should not have a place 
among the supply-dealers of our land. 


FOUNDATION OR NO FOUNDATION. 


Shall it be Used in the Brood-nest When 
Securing Comb Honey ? 





ALSO SOME FURTHER REMARKS IN FAVOR OF 
BLACK BEES FOR COMB HONEY. 


1 HE last number of GLEANINGS is full of good 
‘* articles as usual, and I derive much plea- 
‘ 4 sure and profit from reading them. I think 
* Mr. Hutchinson is honest in his ideas and 
opinions regarding the use of foundation in 






brood-chamber, but [am sure that rules laid down | 


for the same in his location will not do for this lo- 


cality, where we have a Jong slow season for surplus | 


honey. The first honey of importance is from 
locust, from May 10th to 20th; then poplar about 
May 25th. 
at the same time, June Ist to 10th. These two 
latter sources give us most of our surplus. Blue 
thistle gives us a steady flow of honey to the first 
of September, if not too dry. 


Atter repeated experiments the past four years, | 


we have decided that only full sheets of fdn., put 
in on wire by the Given press, will do for us. 
Swarms hived on starters in brood-frames will not 


do any thing in sections until the brood-chamber is | s { 
_ Secure all nice honey in the surplus-arrange- 
double one, in which case they are pushed to work | ments. I think the whole would makeanice 


full, clear to the bottom, unless the swarm be a 


She still charges $4.00 for | 
aid, from | 
Ter prices 
are still away beyond those of any other | 


White clover and blue thistle blossom | 


in sections for want of room. Swarms hived on 
starters about one inch wide usually give us from 10 
| to 20 pounds of honey in sections, while those hived 
| on full frames of fdn. give us an average of 40 lbs. 
; of comb honey. I do not doubt that, by using 
| division-boards, and confining swarms to one-half 
| of the brood-chamber, they would be forced to com- 
mence work in sections at once, and thereby store 
more surplus honey; but then we should be obliged 
to feed sugar to them to make up the necessary 
amount of stores for winter—a practice which we 
do not believe in. Next season we will make u 
more careful report on the advantages derived 
from the use of fdn. in brood-frames as regards 
amount of section honey stored. 

As regards the amount of drone comb built, we 
think an advantage fully as great is gained by the 
use of full sheets of foundation; for unless we do 
| it, some swarms will fill nearly one-third the space 


| in brood-frames with drone comb. 

We transfer a great many box hives every spring 
| to frames; and after throwing out all drone comb 
and other poor comb, we do not have nearly 
enough to fill all the brood-frames, s0 we make up 
the deficiency with full frames of foundation, as we 
know by experience that transferred colonies in 
the spring will immediately fill the extra frames 
given them with one-half, at least, of drone comb, 
when furnished with starters only. 

We are glad to see Mr. France, Heddon, and oth- 
er prominent bee-keepers say a good word for the 
black, or native bees of this country. We, too, give 
them a decided preference, and would feel sick if 
all our comb honey were made by the Italians. 
We have tried queens from Alley, Thomas, Sbaw, 
and other breeders, but have never yet seen any 
thing that will make any more honey, and as nice 
honey, as the native bees of Virginia. The native 
bees do not use one-half the propolis about the hive 
that the Italians do, and they are not so ready to 
follow the bee-keeper from one hive to another 
while operating, and pitch into what belongs to 
another. I have noticed, the past season, that 
nine-tenths of the bees entering the house and 
| honey-house are the yellow ones, and we have only 
| four or five stands of them out of 80 in our home 


| apiary. The only thing I can say in favor of them 
| is, that they defend themselves better against rob- 
| bers, and are a little nicer for timid people to 
handle. 

Our demand for honey has been good this season, 
; and we have disposed of two-thirds of it at a good 
| fair price, and we think that a good article, neatly 
put up, will continue to bring a fair price. 

Front Royal, Va., Dec. 23, 1886. H. W. BAss. 


Friend B., Iam not sutliciently well post- 
ed in this matter of Hutchinson’s way of 
| working to say just where you have failed to 
follow his plan of management; but at the 
Michigan Convention the matter was talked 
over so thoroughly that I became convinced 
that anybody will succeed as friend Hutch- 
_inson does, by observing all the conditions. 
| These conditions have all been given at dif- 
ferent times through the various journals ; 
| but the matter is more complex than one 
‘might imagine, and I would suggest that 
friend H. carefully prepare an exhaustive 
article, taking in all the points necessary to 
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little tract or pamphlet, and I should be very | 
lad indeed to offer it for sale. Now, friend | 
V.Z. H., roll up your sleeves and give us 
this little book. You can do it nicely, we | 
all know. Let us have it before commencing 
another season’s work. 


rr eo 
FOUL BROOD. 


STARVATION THE CAUSE. 





NOTICE on page 947, 1886, where one T. F. Mc- 
Camant says, in his report under date of Oct. 
+ 18, 1886, that, “* Early in the season foul brood 
made its appearance, and, so far as I have 
heard, there is no one who has not suffered 
more or less loss.’’ Now, friend Root, allow me, 
in all justice, to enter a protest. I am living in the 
same section of country as friend McCamant, and 
have been corresponding with some leading bee- 
keepers living both east and west of San Antonio, 
and a good deal nearer to San Antonio than I do 
(and 1 am only 60 miles), and I kave never heard 
one single intelligent bee-keeper state that he had 
had one case of foul brood; but I did hear one old 
box-hive man say that he had lost some colonies 
with foul brood; and when a man would come 
along and say his hives smelled bad, this same old 
bee-quack (who has been in the business 30 years, 
to my knowledge), would at once tell him he had 
foul brood, and no mistake. Now, friend R., what 
do you think this terrible disease was? Why, 
simply starvation. I examined a number of col- 
onies which had died in this way, and I found that 
they had starved to death and fallen to the bottom 
of the hive, and, of course, smelled bad, like any 
other decaying mass. My friend in San Antonio 
evidently has not come from the field of battle, but 
has taken his information second hand. If friend 
McCamant will kindly furnish me the name and 
address of the leading bee-keeper who has lost so 
many colonies, I will sift the matter to the bottom. 
if it takes atrip to San Antonioto do it. IT have 
written to friend McC. about the matter; and if 
the thing is a slander I will run it down, as it may 
injure us bee-keepers if it is not corrected. All 
this started last spring when bees were starving all 
over the country, so the story is not new to me; 
but I had hoped that it would not get into the pa- 
pers, so I explained to all in my locality that foul 
brood is a disease of the brood, and not of the 
mature bees. M. BROERS. 
Gonzales, Tex., Dec. 13, 1886. 


© 


Friend B., you are right; but perhaps you 
need a little more charity. Is itnot possible 
that friend McCamant intended to men- 
tion only his immediate neighborhood — 
say three or four miles from his home? In 
regard to the false alarm, I am sure there is 
a good deal of it. At the Michigan Conven- 
tion one young man was telling how terribly 
frightened he was to find foul brood in his 
apiary. When we asked him how he knew 
it was real foul brood, he said he recognized 
it by the taste of the honey and by the looks 
of the capped combs. When some of us smiled 
at this test he said he would send a piece 
of the honey to Prof. Cook, and see if Prof. 
C. would not pronounce it foul brood at first 
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sight. 
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SEALING JELLY-TUMBLERS WITH 
MELTED WAX. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE, 





HERE, friend Root, I’ve found it. I knew I 
4 had seen it somewhere, and I was pretty 
sure it wasin the Canadian Bee Journal. 1 
am not apt to say a thing is so till I can 
prove it. Well, perhaps you want to know 
what Iam gettingat. Itis this: On page 974 of 
GLEANINGS you speak of sealing honey-tumblers 
with wax, and say you “ feel like giving an Indian 
war-whoop of exultation’’ when Mr. Cutting told 
how to do it, at the recent Michigan Convention at 
Ypsilanti; but he gave me the credit of the inven- 
tion. I thought I had seen the suggestion either in 
GLEANINGS or the C. B. J., but yourself and ‘*‘ our 
genial friend McPherson” denied the ‘soft im- 
peachment; *’ and that shows that all editors don’t 
remember every thing, any more than we ‘'com- 
mon inortals.”’ 

Now, “ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,” as you say, by calling attention to or 
quoting from the bottom of the first and top of the 
second columns on page 285, (. B. J. for 1886. We 
read as follows: 

SEALING JELLY-TINS. 

Here is a new way to seal jelly-glasses, with tin 
tops. Haveadish with hot wax; the wax may be 
kept at the proper temperature by allowing dishes 
containing the wax, to float in boiling water. 
Then take the jelly-glasses, invert them, holding 
them inverted, and dip them into the wax, just 
down to the rim, about 4 of an inch; the wax coats 
the outside and top of glasses, but not the inside, 
for the reason that the air prevents it; besides, if it 
is held in the wax a short time the heat expands the 
air, causing the wax to settle down in the center 
under the glass, so a hollow may be seen in the wax 
under the glass; the lid is then warmed and pressed 
on. It not only inakes it air tight at the sides, but 
the wax on the rim of the glass fits tight against 
the lid, thus sealing it nicely. Try it and see if it 
does not please you. These packages are becom- 
ing so popular we find them in great demand. 

You speak of warming the tumblers. It seems 
to me itis better not to warm them, for two rea- 
sons: If warm, there will not so much wax remain 
on them, and they will have to be held longer to Jet 
the wax cool on them, but the covers should be 
made quite warm. If you could have seen Mr. 
Cutting and myself waxing and filling, and put the 
covers on a lot of glass tin-top jelly-tumblers at 
the Michigan State Fair at Jackson, last September, 
you would have seen a very interesting as well as 
instructive tableau. Friend Cutting was melting 
wax ina basin, over one of friend Hutchinson’s oil- 
stoves, and IT sat on a small box in front of a honey- 
extractor, filling the tumblers with honey, and 
W. Z. H. was leisurely walking about, enjoying the 
interesting scene, and, with Mr. Cutting, frequent- 
ly warning as well as commanding me to be care- 
ful and not get any of the honey on the edges of 
the tumblers, or on my clothes. Cautious, weren't 
they? They hated to lose any honey, you see. 

Auburndale, O., Dee. 25, 1886. A. B. MASON. 

Friend M.,we own up and beg pardon. 
The joke comes on friend MePherson, after 
all. The point to it is. that it was on the 
first page of the C. B. J. for July 7, under 
the head of Our Own Apiary. Why didn’t 
you keep still, old friend, and carry the 
credit 2? At any rate, we shall give you the 
honor of bringing the matter prominently 
before the public. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 





MRS. HARRISON GIVES US SOME GOOD IDEAS ON 
THE MATTER, 





DO not know but I'm alittle off on the subject 
of the “ Bee-keepers’ Union.” It apears to me 
a little like this: A young man from one of the 
remote Dutch settlements in Pennsylvania went 
to college, and then studied medicine. On his 

return to the place of his nativity, the neighbors 
looked up to him as a very wise and learned man, 
and were always sending for him to prescribe for 
them. In revolving the matter over in his own 
mind he said, *“* Why is it that there is so much more 
sickness now, than when I wasa boy ?”” He threw 
up his practice and built a tanyard, and people 
would come to his mill and tell him of their ail- 
ments. All the answer this wise man would give 
was, ‘‘ Do different; do different.” 

Since the organization of the Bee-keepers’ Union, 
lawsuits and neighborhood quarreis are more fre- 
quent. If I should be put upon the witness-stand, 
and sworn to tell the “‘ truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,’’ my testimony might be 
more damaging to the bees than many of my fel- 
low-apiarists would like. It is true, that bees going 
to and from their hives in pursuit of honey, molest 
no one; but how is it when they have been roughly 
handled, such as is sometimes the case, when honey 
is being extracted ? 

I was at one time working with my bees, oblivious 
of every thing, except what I had undertaken to ac- 
complish, and did not notice that I had angered the 
bees, as I was well protected against their stings. 
At the same time,a number of teams were em- 
ployed in grading the street in front of the apiary, 
and I afterward learned that the drivers had great 
difficulty in managing them, as the bees stung them 
until they were almost frantic. 

This fall, after the frost had killed the flowers, I 
was removing the surplus, and the bees were very 
cross. A widow owns a span of horses and a 
sprinkling-cart. She lives across the alley from our 
upiary. TI almost trembled when I saw her team 
driven home at noon, but, fortunately, they were 
put in the stable without an accident. If these 
horses hud been stung, and had run away und de- 
stroyed this woman’s property, would I not have 
been morally responsible for her loss ? 

Bees ure stock that we can not at all times con- 
trol. If I could, I would keep them away from my 
neighbors’ pumps. I aim to have fresh drinking- 
water at all times in the apiary; but it does not sat- 
isfy them. (Occasionally a person or child is stung 
by pinching them accidentally. Some of my neigh- 
bors keep geese, and let them run ut large, in direct 
violation of a city ordinance. These geese rest in 
the shade of trees upon our sidewalk, and make it 
foul. If I should complain to the police about 
these geese, how long would it be before their own- 
ers would find out that our bees were a dangerous 
nuisance ? 

Many of our Western towns have their business 
houses facing a public square, and the square has 
wells of water and hitching-posts for the accommo- 
dation of farmers and the public generally. I know 
x bee-keeper who has an apiary facing such a 
square, and is an injury to the trade of that town, 
for people are afraid to take their teams there, and 
80 go somewhere else. I suppose if the authorities 
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should try to compel their removal he would call on 
the Union to defend his rights. 

The Canadian bee-keepers are at present greatly 
agitated because one of their number is openly ac- 
cused, by a neighboring blacksmith, of maintaining 
a nuisance, and are profuse in their offers of assist- 
ance to defend him. It appears to me that the bee- 
keeper is at fault, as he first complained of the 
blacksmith keeping a nuisance, in the shape of a 
bad-smelling pig-sty—a mere neighborhood quarrel, 
in which bee-keepers should have no interest. 

Peoria, I). Mrs. LUCINDA HARRISON. 

My good friend Mrs. H., I am very glad 
indeed to have you take up the defense on 
the other side. Your point about the geese 
isan excellent one. One of our neighbors 
keeps a large lot of chickens that have for 
two or three years made themselves very 
much at home, and apparently quite comfort- 
able, whenever our great luscious Sharpless 
strawberries were in bearing. We chased 
the chickens home for quite a while before 
ra wife suggested making complaint. I 
told her the result would be, probably, that 
somebody would complain about our keeping 
so many bees, and I thought the best way 
would be to fence the chickens out. This 
we did with poultry-netting, and the poul- 
try-netting fence looks so pretty that [am 
well satistied with the investment. It also 
»yrevents loose cattle and sheep from getting 
into our strawberry grounds. All these 
things should be taken into consideration 
before having differences with a neighbor; 
and if the Bee-keepers’ Union is going to be 
used for the purpose of backing up one par- 
ty in a neighborhood quarrel, it will cer- 
tainly be a very bad thing all round. I have 
several times seriously questioned the pro- 
priety or right—that is, the moral right—of 
keeping a considerable-sized apiary very 
close to stores, groceries, or a public square. 
Perhaps if the apiary contained only a dozen 
or twenty colonies, and it were surrounded 
with close-growing trees—evergreens, for in- 
stance—so as to start the bees straight up in 
the air, it might not be an annoyance. Re- 
member Paul’s suggestion in regard to mat- 
ters of this kind—‘‘If meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth.”’ 

— ete pm 


FOUL BROOD. 





FRIEND J. A. GREEN GIVES US HIS EXPERIENCE 
IN THE USE OF SALICYLIC ACID AND PHENOL, 


HIS subject has been so much written on 
4 during the past few months in GLEANINGS 
that perhaps it is getting to be an old story 
to many of its readers. The reports of 
cures are so various that the person who 
discovers the presence of foul brood in his apiary 
is apt to be puzzled to know what method of cure 
to adopt. 

The disease is so contagious in its character that 
promptness in its treatment is all-important, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to not on.y acquire a 
thorough knowledge of its character and appear- 
ance, but to decide on the best method of cure, 
and be prepared to apply that cure without delay. 

I have had to deal with nearly a hundred cases of 
foul brood of the genuine virulent type. I have 
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observed and worked with the disease from early 
spring to winter, during times 
abundance. I have tried al) the 


seemed to me to be based on reason. I believe I 


am through with it now, and the hope that my ex- | 


perience may prove of value to others is what leads 
me to write this. 

It seems to me that many of those who have 
written onthe subjectin our magazines have had 
erroneous ideas as to the nature of the disease. 
These ideas may be correct, as applied to their lim- 
ited experience, but the method of cure adapted to 
one time and set of circumstances may utterly fail 
among other environments. I know that I have 
been led astray by methods that seemed plausible, 
andi am afraid that some of the theories lately 
propounded have not a very solid foundation on 
fact. 

There are some points which need to be cleared 
up to the popular mind, if the disease is to be suc- 
cessfully combated. The usual descriptions of the 
appearance of the diseased brood are, for the most 
part, correct, but I will recapitulate. 

In most cases the larva is attacked when nearly 
ready to seal up. It turns slightly yellow, or gray- 
ish spots appear on it. It then seems to soften, 
settles down in the bottom of the cell, in a shape- 
less mass, at first white, yellow, Or grayish in color, 
soon changing to brown. At this stage it becomes 
glutinous and ropy; then, after a varying length of 
time, owing to the weather, it dries up into a dark 
coffee-colored mass. Usually the bees make no 
attempt to clean out infected cells, and they will 
sometimes fill them with honey, covering up this 
dried foul-brood matter at the bottom. 

Sometimes the larve do not die until sealed over. 
We have been told that such may be easily detect- 
ed by a sunken capping perforated by a “ pinhole.” 
This is by no means invariably the case. Such 
larvez will often dry up entirely, without the cap 
becoming perforated or perceptibly sunken, al- 
though it usually becomes darker in color than 
those covering healthy larve. 

The most fatal misapprehension has been in re- 
gard to the smell of the disease. In its first stages 
there is no perceptible smell, and it is not until the 
disease has made considerable progress that any 
unusual smell would be noticed by most persons. 
In the last stages, when sometimes half or more of 
the cells in a hive are filled with rotten brood, the 
odor becomes sufficiently pronounced, but the 
nose is not to be relied on to decide whether a col- 
ony has foul brood or not. Long before it can be 
detected by the sense of smell, the colony is in a 
condition to communicate the disease to others. 

The eye alone can be depended on, and it must 
be asharp and trained eye too, if any headway is 
to be made in curing the disease. : 

MY EXPERIENCE WITH FOUL BROOD. 

When I first discovered the presence of foul 
brood in my apiary I knew of only two cases. I 
immediately introduced new queens to them, as 


I had had some experience with a form of diseased | 


brood which was readily cured by the introduction 
of a new queen. This disease is not at all conta- 
gious, and I believe will generally if not always 
cure itself if let alone. I have no doubt that many 
of the so-called cures for foul brood have arisen 
from experience with this disease, or with brood 
which has been starved, chilled, or smothered. 
Finding that this did not cure them, 1 resolved to 


of searcity and | 
remedies that | 





| destroy them. All surplus combs and part of the 


hives were burned, The hives were then tightly 
closed, and at night a pan of burning brimstone 
was placed over the frames. In the morning I 
found that this had gone out without accomplish- 
ing its purpose. While waiting for nightfall to try 
it again I made u thorough examination of the 


| apiary, and found eight or nine others with the 


| disease. 





Some of these 1 had extracted honey 
from only a few days before, and there seemed no 
doubt that the disease would spread—as it did. 

I now determined to try to cure them. Salicylic 
acid was most recommended then, and the Ber- 


| trand method of fumigation seemed to me the best 


applying it. All affected colonies were 
therefore arranged so they could be fumigated 
without handling combs or opening the hives. 
This seemed to arrest the progress of the disease 
somewhat; but after faithfully carrying it out for 
nearly two months I despaired of effecting a com- 
plete cure. 

now determined to be thorough in my treat- 
ment, so] combined the Jones, or starvation plan, 
with Muth’s plan of feeding salicylic acid; and aft- 
er starving the bees until! all their honey was ex- 
hausted | put them inaclean hive on full sheets 
of foundation, or on empty combs, and then fed 
them salicylated syrup. This method was entirely 
successful; but winter was now at hand, and I still 
had several diseased colonies. After waiting until 
rather late in the season—all brood had been gone 
for some time—I extracted their honey and fed a 
part of them on salicylated syrup, and a part on 
syrup with 1-7 % of carbolic acid. All of these died 
during the winter except one, and that had foul 
brood in the spring. This spring a weak colony 
was robbed. An examination showed that it had 
foul brood, and the disease was thus scattered 
broadcast again. 

I now tried the Cheshire plan of feeding carbol- 
ated syrup. Some were cured by it, ard I now 
thought I had found a practical and simple cure; 
but before all were cured, the hor y-flow began 
and the bees refused to take the feed. 

I now returned to the starvation method without 
feed. I found that, when the bees were hived on 
foundation, they were cured; but when hived on 
empty combs they often developed the disease 
again. When hived on full sheets of foundation 
without starving,the disease generally returned, 
although a neighboring apiarist reported success 
by this plan with the addition of caging the queen 
for forty-eight hours. 

A few colonies in which the disease was just 
starting, and only a few diseased cells were to be 
found, were cured by scooping out the dead larve, 
washing out the cells thoroughly with an atomizer, 
and spraying the surrounding comb with a two-per- 
cent solution of carbolic acid. 

Several colonies, in which foul brood was un- 
mistakably present, conquered the disease without 
assistance. 

This was during a heavy honey-flow. I shall 
have something more to say in regard to the bear- 
ing this has on the case. 

T now discovered that the colonies that had un- 
dergone the starvation process were far behind 
those similarly situated, except that they had not 
been starved. I then tried feeding them during 
their confinement, with phenolated syrup, and 
found it a great improvement over starvation. 
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By this time the fall yield of honey had come, 
and I still had some cases of foul brood. I shook 
these from their combs into a new hive witha set 
of sections filled with foundation above, separated 
by a queen-excluding honey-board from a contract- 
ed brood-chamber having only narrow starters of 
foundation—in short, Hutchinson’s plan of hiving 
swarms. All these colonies not only went actively 
to work, filling brood-chamber and 28 sections in a 
very short time, but none of them showed any 
traces of foul brood. This wasin accordance with 
the theory I had formed on the subject. Investiga- 
tion showed that Quinby used a plan embodying 
the same principles, 50 years ago, and which Doolittle 
has more than once recommended in our journals. 

Meantime a number of nuclei used in queen- 
rearing were attacked by the disease almost 
simultanecusly. I overlooked them carefully, 
washing out all affected cells with an atomizer, 
then sprayed bees and combs with thin syrup con- 
taining One-seventh per cent of carbolie acid. 
This ended the disease. 

It is not at all impossible that foul brood may 
reappear in my apiary, but I feel that, with the 
knowledge I have gained of the disease, I shall be 
able to speedily conquer and finally exterminate it. 

With the permission of the editor I shall have 
something more to say on this subjectin the next 
number of GEEANINGS, detailing what I consider 
the best methods of cure according to varying cir- 
cumstances, with reasons therefor, and giving the 
exact steps so that a novice may not err. 

Dayton, Ill., Dec. 10, 1886. J. A.GREEN. 

I am very, very glad, friend G.,to have 
you indorse father Quinby’s sensible views 
of sO many years ago; and it is not very 
much to our credit that we have discussed 
the matter all this time without even think- 
ing of looking into our old standard text- 
books. I am glad to know, also, that you 
find carbolic acid, or phenol, at least a par- 
tial remedy. Let us have your best methods 
of cure. 

st 


REPORT FROM L. C. ROOT. 


Something in Regard to his Honey Yields 
For the Past Twelve Years. 





THE POSSIBILITIES BEFORE AN INTELLIGENT AND 
SKILLFUL APIARIS?; 4103 LBS. OF LINDEN HON- 
EY FROM 40 COLONIES IN ONLY 7 DAYS. 


EVERAL years ago, after having spent five 
years with father Quinby, I decided to com- 
mence bee-keeping by myself. With the ben- 
efit of our combined experience I located 
here, considering it the best location we 

could select, with all the experience we had gained 

in purchasing bees, honey, ete., during the years 
that had passed. In order to locate just where, and 
as I desired, I purchased the land without build- 
ings, and arranged all with especial reference to 
conducting this business. The facts are, this isa 
very fine location, and it is a rare chance for some 
one who desires to take advantage of it. Under the 
advice of a physician, I am to remove to a salt- 
water location. I have purchased a place at Stam- 
ford, Ct.,on Long-Island Sound. I am quite anx- 
ious to dispose of my property soon, as I have pos- 

session of my place in Connecticut Feb. 1. 

L. C. Roor. 
After receiving the above from friend 








Root, I wrote him that a report of his work 
for the past twelve years would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS; and: although this report may favor 
him in securing a customer for his place, we 
are glad to get it nevertheless, for it is sel- 
dom that friend Root has been induced to 
write on bees for any other journal than the 
American Agriculturist : 
BOTH SIDES. 

In answer to yours of Dec. 6,1 would say that I 
have not reported my yields of honey of late, for 
two reasons. First, because many people who are 
in less favorable locations will not credit such re- 
ports; and, second, because reports of such yields 
often cause the inexperienced to engage in bee- 
keeping, with the anticipation of unwarranted re- 
sults. Let me say, then, first, that such yields as I 
have secured can be gained only in very favorable 
locations, and with much practical experience. Be- 
ginners should not expect such results. During 
my first five years in keeping bees as an exclusive 
business, while associated with the late M. Quinby, 
he would frequently remark, when [ made mistakes, 
that I was paying for my license. This we must all 
do before we shall attain success in any calling. I 
shall not only give some facts in regard to the best 
yields of honey I have taken, but also some of the 
reverses. 

My first season, 1869, was a most disastrous one. 
There seemed to be absolutely no nectar in the 
blossoms, and nearly all stocks had to be fed for 
winter. The following year was a correspondingly 
good one, and we obtained what seemed to be an 
incredible yield. Some stocks gave us over 200 Ibs. 
of box honey, and from one stock we extracted 361 
Ibs. 

In 1874 I came from St. Johnsville to my present 
home. I selected this location because it offered 
more advantages than any other which I hed seen 
during several years of experience in purchasing 
bees and honey. I commenced here with 100 colo- 
nies, in but medium condition. The first part of 
the season afforded me just honey enough to in- 
duce breeding, as aresult of which I was able to 
make my stocks very populous. My first surplus 
was taken July 20, when linden came into bloom. 
During the next 40 days I secured 10,271 lbs., about 
one-third of which was comb honey. Since that 
time I have averaged good yields until the present 
season, which has been the poorest since 1869. Had 
it not been for experiences gained during that year 
I should not have been able to secure even the 6000 
lbs. that I did from 100 stocks. If we do not become 
discouraged during such reverses, experiences may 
be gained which we can not get in any other way. 

In referring to some of my best yields during the 
time mentioned, I do so in the belief that it may en- 
courage some to investigate the methods by which 
such results may be attained. My largest average 
yield from an entire apiary was 9727 Ibs. from 40 
stocks. The largest ina given time was taken a 
year ago last summer, when I ecured from 40 
stocks 4103 lbs., all gathered in just seven days. 
This was gathered from linden. It is little wonder 
that this source of honey should fail the present 
season, following as it did one of such extreme 
abundance. This entire failure of linden honey 
has furnished us a great opportunity for testing 
some of the other sources of honey. 

I have never been so thoroughly convinced of the 
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value of alsike clover as at present. The quality of 
the honey can hardly be surpassed. AS you are 
aware, the past season also gave us great advan- 
tages for testing the merits of the * Chapman hon- 
ey-plant,”’ which seems to offer great promise for 
the future. Such a season also shows the wisdom 
of the present agitation of the subject of supplying 
forage for our bees, so that the sources may be 
greater and more certain. L. C. Root. 

Mohawk, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1886. 

There are three points in the above, to 
which I wish to call attention. First, the 
wonderful capabilities of basswood. and 
that we are almost all of us destroying this 
beautiful tree in making honey-sections, 
about as fast as we can doit. low many 
bee-keepers are planting basswoods for the 
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for instance? [re long we are going to test 
the matter with our 4000 young basswoods ; 
and 4000 large trees in full bloom would 
probably keep 40 colonies busy, say for the 
greater part of two or three times seven 
days. 
sr oe Se 
SKETCH OF THE HOME AND APIARY 
OF T. P. ANDREWS, FARINA, ILL. 


THE PLACE WHERE FRIEND A. 


SPENDS HIS TIME. 


A GLIMPSE OF 
Y way of an explanation of the engraving I 
will state that only about two-thirds of the 
hives are shown in the cut. The small build- , 
ing at the left is the honey-house, where the 
extracting is done, where the honey is kept, 

















APIARY AND RESIDENCE OF T. 


rising generation? Second, I want to em- | 
phasize what friend Root says in regard to 
the value of honey from alsike clover. I 
have been able to secure about two dozen 
jars from the lot I have mentioned, exhibit- 
ed at our Ohio State Fair. I paid about 35 
cts. per jar for these, for samples. If any- 
body wants one before they are gone, they | 
an have these for 40 cents. This beautiful 
liquid amber honey has not candied a parti- 
cle at the present writing, although we have | 
had weather below zero. Third. forty colo- | 
nies may gather, in one location, over 14 Ibs. 
a day each, on an average, for 7 days in suc- 
cession. Which one of us has even a glimpse 
of what the future of the honey-business 
may be, in favorable locations—an apiar 
located in the midst of a basswood orchard. 


| of bright 


P. ANDREWS, FARINA, ILL. 


and where the surplus combs, taken from the up- 
per stories of the hives, ure stored away for winter. 
The larger building is my workshop, and is fitted up 
with machinery for cutting out hive material and 
other fixtures. 

Our honey in this vicinity is gathered mainly from 
coreopsis. This plant, often miscalled ‘“ Spanish 
needle,” is very abundant in this locality, covering 
many of the fields after harvest with a solid mass 
yellow blossoms. The honey gathered 
from this bloom has an exceptionally rich and pleas- 
ant flavor. The superior quality of this coreopsis 
honey is so well described by a correspondent in a 
recent number of the American Bee Journal, that 
I will quote his words: 


“The honey produced by this plant is fast coming 
into public favor. Its rich, beautiful golden color, 
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exquisite fragrance and taste, with heavy rich 
body, weighing about 12 lbs. to the gallon, make it a 
favorite among epicures, and is sought for in our 
home markets above all others.” 

During fhe past 17 years bee-keeping has been 
my principal business, having now 300 colonies. 

Farina, Ill. T. P. ANDREWS. 

We are sorry that friend A. did not take 
time to explain a little more. That honey- 
house with the wire cloth over the window 
fronting the audience—we want to know 
what is inside of it. Also that big wheel- 
barrow with two hives loaded on it, and 
with very great big whopping wheels that 
look like palm-leaf hats. [low do you like 
the arrangement, friend A.? How far apart 
are the hives? and don’t the bees get in the 
wrong hives more or less, when you have 
them so close together, and such long rows? 
I think you can tell us a little more about it 
in our next issue. 


rr ee t——™ | 





MARKETING EXTRACTED HONEY. 





Something About the Right Man For Selling | 
Honey. 

7 . wa | 

EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FROM E. FRANCE. 

| 


AISING large quantities of extracted honey is 
one thing; but when it comes to sell, and get 
paying prices for the honey, I confess we are 
not master of the situation. Still, we manage 
to get rid of all the honey we raise, although 

we have 30 barrels yet of this year’s crop on hand. 

Until the year 1884 our home market took all we 
had, except a little sold toa few neighboring towns. 
In 1884 we secured 31,276 lbs. of honey. The ques- 
tion was, whether we could sell all that honey. To 
make the matter still worse, three other honey- 
producers had sprung up, with an aggregate 
amount of 15,000 Ibs. of honey to sell, and they were 
all looking to our home market to dispose of their 
crops. This would take a big slice off from my 
home trade. We were, in consequence, compelled 
to look up some other market. We put an adver- 
tisement in GLEANINGS, which brought an order 
from Messrs. Thurber, Whyland & Co., of New York. 
We sold them 21 barrels, and obtained cash for it, 
at 8% cents. We got several other customers, some 
of whom are still buying of us, to sell again. 

SHARKS, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 

We also had an order for 12 barrels, from G. W. 
House, of Manlius, N. Y. Wesent him the honey, 
and he cheated us out of our pay. But we got rid 
of the honey all the same. By the way, I have 
learned we are not the only ones whom he cheated 
out of their honey. Still, he has no property—poor 
fellow! I am very sorry for him. He is worse off 
than most of the parties who sold him their honey, 
and I should think that, by this time, he has learn- 
ed that gambling and bad whisky are a bad combi- 
nation. Now, the upshot of this is, when one of 
our number gets caught we ought to “‘ squeal” loud 
enough so that every honey-producer in the coun- 
try can hear it. Then the rest of us will look out 
and not get caught. 

I bought a 1000-mile ticket on the St. Paul railroad, 
and took atrip out through Iowa, stopping over at 
almost every village. T sold honey to grocerymen, 
hotel-keepers, and others, to use and sell again. In 
that way we managed to work off the crop, besides ' 





| starting a trade with several parties who are still 


dealing with us. 

In 1885 we had something over 30,000 Ibs. of honey; 
but with the trade that we had worked up the year 
before, we worked it off without much trouble. 

This year, 1886, we secured 42,489 lbs. of honey, 
with prices fully one cent lower than last year. 
But we have the honey, and have to take the mar- 
ket, so I purchased another 1000-mile ticket; took 
another trip west through Wisconsin out into Min- 
nesota, stopping along as before, and selling in al- 
most all the towns I visited. I went out to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and on as far as St. Cloud, Minn., 
then returned over another road. I was gone about 
four weeks. I sold a good deal of honey, but still we 
have 30 barrels yet tosell, and there is quite a long 
time yet before another crop will be harvested. I 
think we can work it off by that time. 


SELLING HONEY, AND HOW TO DO IT; THE RIGHT 
MAN TO SELL. 


We have sold a large quantity of honey to grocery- 


| men and store-keepers, to sell again; but we find 


that the grocerymen are not the best men to sell 
honey—that is, extracted honey—in kegs and bar- 
rels. They won't push the sale of it. There are 
very few of them who will keep it in sight, or make 


| much effort to sell. If their customers call for it 


they will sell. We find that, if some good honest 
person, one who is respected by his own town-folks, 
and who can take time to make a special business 
of selling honey, will go to every house, show the 
honey, either by sample or sell it as he goes, and 
work up a trade, supply everybody who will buy, he 
is the man to sell honey. Many small bee-keepers 
who don’t raise enough to supply their own home 
market are good men to sell honey, as their town- 
folks will look to them for honey. There are a 
great many towns which do not, as a rule, use hon- 
ey to any extent, but would use thousands of 
pounds every year if we could find the right kind of 
aman living in the town to sell the honey. I be- 
lieve nearly every town or village of any impor- 
tance has the right man or person to make a good 
salesman, and one could build up a good trade in 
honey, make money for themselves, and help to 
work off our big crops. But the trouble is to find 
the one to do the selling; and when they are found, 
they are not store-keepers, as a rule, although the 


| store-keeper is better than no one. 


| have a little story to tell, to illustrate this point: 
I have been in the habit for some years of going 
once a year around a circuit that took two or three 
days, and would strike five or six fine villages, to 
sell honey, selling mostly to store-keepers at whole- 
sale rates, and they retail at a profit. The first 
year they would make some effort to sell, and 
would seii considersble. The next year their sales 
would be less, and less every year. About half way 
round iny circuit was the town of 8., of about 2500 
population. The first year my man there (a store- 
keeper) sold 800 Ibs., and sold less every year, until 
last year he sold only 100 lbs. Now, I made up my 
mind that J could do better. My wife wanted to 
take a ride out through the country, and so we 
loaded up 1000 lbs. of honey in our big spring cover- 
ed wagon, and started out to go around the circuit, 
and do our own retailing. The first day we worked 
two small towns and sold 700 Ibs., and drove to the 
town ofs. We got there just at dark, too late to do 
any peddling, so we put up for the night at a hotel. 
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I had a chance to talk honey to some that night. I[ 
told them I should retail the honey myself, in the 
morning, at 10 cts. per lb. The merchant who had 
been selling, charged 15 cents, he giving me & cents, 
and was not satisfied with his profits at that. In the 
morning I hitched up to peddle honey over the 
town. My wife went along to hold the horses and 
see the town; but just as I was hitching on my 
wagon, a young man about 20 years old came to me 
and proposed to me to go along and help me sell 
honey. He said he was a carpenters son, and that 
they lived in that house, pointing toa big new house 
on a little hill. His business haa een, going to 
school and raising berries to sellintown. He knew 
everybody in town, and they all knew him. I told 
him, “ All right, come on.” So I left my wife at the 
hotel. The young man ran home to change his 
clothes a little; and while he was gone I inquired 
about his standing for honesty, and found him first 
class. All whom I asked about him said he was 
honest. He was soon back, and we started out. I 
gave him the lines and told him to choose his own 
customers. He drove to the doctor’s house first; 
sold some honey; then to the houses of merchants 
and lawyers. Everybody knew and respected him. 
In a very short time our 300 !bs. of honey was gone. 
I saved a 5-lb. pailful of honey and gave it to him. 
I told him to go over the whole town and take or- 
ders with the sample, and I would send him by rail 
all the honey he could sell. He was to sell at 10 
cents, and pay me 7, and send me my part of the 
money when the honey was sold. 
send me back the empty barreis. He agreed to that 
and I left him. Then the good wife and I drove 
home. Intwo days I gotan order from him fora 
barrel of honey. I sent it (370 Ibs.). Inless thana 
week he sent the money, and ordered another bar- 
rel, one 100-lb. keg and two 50-lb. kegs. 
honey as ordered. In about another week he sent 
pay, and ordered another barrel. He said he had 


He was also to | 


barrel. We never sold our darkest honey for less 
than 6 cents before this year. Next year perhaps 
we shall be asked to give the honey, pay freight, 
and throw in barrels. Honey is getting lower every 
year—poor time for beginners to set in now. 
Platteville, Wis. E. FRANUE. 
Friend F., the facts you give us in the 
above are very valuable, and no doubt 
hundreds of our readers will profit by them. 
The point you strike on, that so many gro- 
cerymen never show goods till people in- 
quire for them, is asad fact. Even in our 
own lunch-room, over and over again I find 
certain articles I — would have a 
good sale, put under the counters, or upon 
the shelves, comparatively out of sight. 
When I inquire about them I am told there 
has not been any call for them. Now, I 
don’t suppose there would be a call for 
strawberries, or, at least, not very much. if 
the groceryman should put them under the 
counter as soon as they are brought in. I 
suppose, however, we should endeavor to 
make the best of humanity we can, and not 
grumble or find fault. Your twenty-year- 
old lad who learned his trade by peddling 
honey is the sort of chap we want. Why, 
it just makes me feel happy to come across 
one of these young fellows who love work 
of this kind. The fact that he knew every- 
body in the town was greatly in his favor. 
—Friend F., I want to take you to task a 
little for your concluding words. You 
have no cause to complain—that is, if you 
are complaining. I think you may thank 
God also, for giving you a queen of your 


| household who enjoys going with you on a 


| peddling-trip. 
Bon 


We sent the | 


the town pretty well sweetened up, and was going | 
A SIMPLICITY HIVE WITH BOTTOM- 


to sell to the farmers. He soon sent cash for all he 
had and ordered his fourth barrel, which we sent 


him. Nowtosum up: This young man sold over | 


1200 Ibs. of honey in about 3 weeks. His commission 


was over $36.00, and that in the same town where | 
the merchant sold last year only 100 Ibs., and growl- | 


ed like a dog with a sore head about there being no 
profit in selling honey. 


We have a man ina large western town who be- 
gan to buy of us in 1884. He sold the first year, four | 


| plicity with but a little simple change, and yet this 


or five barrels; last year he sold 18 barrels, which he | 
This year he expects to sell 20 or | 
He has already had 12 barrels, | 
| is easily described. 


bought of us. 
25 barrels of honey. 
and we are holding as much more subject to his 
orders. He is a bee-keeper too. 
ular customers are buying less quantities to sell, 


Several other reg- | 


and the most of them are increasing their sales. | 
| side measure, while the top of the hive and frame 


We find no trouble to sell all our best grades of hon- 


ey, third and fourth extracting. Of the best grades | 


we never have enough. But our dark grades, first 


and second extracting, which we have always had a | 


good trade in for manufacturing purposes, goes 


slow this year. There has been a flood of dark hon- | 


ey-dew honey this year, and it is so poor that it has 


played the mischief with the dark - honey trade. | 
| knows something about the trouble caused by the 


Some of it has been sold, I am told, as low ag 3 cents 
a pound. We have no honey-dew honey, and I um 
glad of it. We have some dark honey, gathered in 
the spring from dandelions and fruit - blossoms, 
which we have been selling at 5 and 6 cents by the 


| combs melting down, even with wired frames. 


No wonder you are a big 
bee-man. *t worry about low prices. 
God has always provided for us. and I am 
sure he will to the end. 

rr ro 


BAR SHORTER THAN TOP-BAR. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A HIVE MADE TO HOLD SUCH 
A FRAME, 


™ HREE years ago Il invented ua bee-hive which 
}' I then thought was “the hive for the South.” 
After three years of thorough test I am now 
prepared to explain the hive and its merits. 
It is nothing more than the standard Sim- 


little change makes a wonderful improvement in 
its manipulations and usefulness. The whole thing 
The little simple change re- 
ferred to consists in shortening the bottom-bar of 
the frame so that the hive in which the frame is to 
fit will be just 144 inches square at the bottom, in- 
remains the same size as the Simplicity. The 
frame is shaped thus: 


‘je 


\ / 


ITS ADVANTAGES. 
Any one who has ever kept bees in the South 


It 
was to obviate this that I constructed the new 
hive; and any one will see at a glance, that it is 
practically a great improvement, as, when the 
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combs start to sag, it only tightens them, the bot- 
tom of the frame being smaller than the top. 

Another great advantage is, that the frames ure 
always movable. You will notice that the least up- 
ward motion of the frame will loosen any part 
where the bees may have filled in with comb or 
propolis, and the more you lift the frame up the 
looser it becomes. You can really hold the frame 
down in the hive when you shake the bees off, thus 
keeping them from flying so much. It is the frame 
for transferring, as you will notice the comb, when 
cut to fit tight in the frame, will rather lie against 
the end-bar of the frame, and thus obviate the ne- 
cessity of tying the combs in. The frame gives 
something like 4 comb of a@natural shape, thus do- 
ing away,to agreat extent, with the lower empty 
corner nearly always found in the ordinary square 
frame. Again, this hive gives a large space on top 
next to the surplus box or case—not larger thun the 
Simplicity, but larger in proportion to the rest of 
the hive. I have noticed it as a fact, that the bees 
go more readily into the surplus-boxes. You will 
see from the peculiar shape of the hive that it will 
economize the warmth in winter. There are a 
great many other advantages to be had in using 
this hive, but experience will teach better than the 
pen can tell. The greatest objection is, that the 
hive is more difficult to make than others. 

Benton, La., Dec. 17, 1886. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Friend K., the hive you mention is not 
new; in fact, our friends across the water 
both used and described the same thing by 
drawings quite a number of years ago. One 
of the difficulties is, that you can not tier the 
hives up, one above another; and while we 


admit the advantages in lifting the frames, 
L believe it has been generally decided that 
this advantage does not overbalance the dis- 
advantages. Heddon’s reversible frame has 
the end-bars that go only part way down, 
made wedge-shaped—thus accomplishing in 
a measure the same thing that you do. 
believe your reasons for preferring such a 
frame are all of them sound ones; and per- 
haps some of our readers may agg to use 
hives made in this way; but why so great a 
reduction as from 17% to 144 ? 


el 
BEE-LEGISLATION. 


DEFENDS HIS POSITLON. 


2S I read the remarks of Z. T. Hawk, p. 944, 

and the queries of A. F. Stauffer on page 

7, GLEANINGS, 1886, I see plainly that there 

is an entire misapprehension as to the scope 

and bearing of bee-legislation. Bro. Stauf- 

fer asks, ‘‘ Why should there be a monopoly of bee- 

keeping, any more than of any thing else 7”’ I do 

not think there should be any more monopoly of 

bee-keeping than of farming. Bro. Hawk objects 

to class legislation. In the sense in which I think 

he uses it, ldo not want class legislation. I want 

just the same legislation for bee-keepers that he 

wants for farmers, and that farmers have had ever 
since the settlement of this country. 

It is possibly a little unfortunate that the word 
“legislation ’’ has been used, for nowadays there is 
so much of jobbing and dishonesty in much of the 
legislation that whenever any thing is not fully un- 
derstood, some hidden dishonesty is suspected. 
Yet, do away with all legislation, and nothing but 


DR. MILLER STULL 





anarchy is left, for which we are not yet ready. 
For my own part I believe I desire no legislation 
except that which shall promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Let me briefly state the 
basis upon which such legislation may be asked. 
The successful prosecution of bee-keeping may be 
made a source of wealth to the country, hence is 
for the general good. To be successfully prosecut- 
ed, it is necessary that those who embark in the 
business shall be reasonably secure that any out- 
lay of time, thought, or money, shal) inure to a fair 
extent to their own benefit. This can hardly be, 
unless the bee-keeper can have a certain territory 
secured to his own use; and as laws now stand, he 
can have no assurance of this, hence the need of a 
new law. 

The editor of GLEANINGsS offers a solution of the 
difficulty, p. 945, which, under certain circumstan- 
ces, would be very satisfactory. It is,to use the 
spirit that actuated father Abraham in his division 
of the land with Lot. But, admitting that there 
may be an Abraham in each case, can he be sure 
of a Lot to deal with? It would do away with the 
necessity for law in nearly all, if not all cases, if 
everybody wanted to do exactly right. It is just 
because they do not want to do right, that laws are 
necessary. If every one were like Abraham, or 
even like Lot, no one would steal; but under exist- 
ing circumstances would you, brother Root, advise 
the abrogation of the laws against stealing? More- 
over, the cases are not parallel. Abraham and Lot 
jointly occupied the same ,territory; and when the 
territory became overstocked an amicable divi- 
sion was made. To make the case parallel to the 
one in question, suppose that Lot, a year after the 
division, had brought his flocks and herds, and 
planted himself right by Abraham, and occupied 
Abraham’s territory, would the old patriarch have 
quietly submitted to this encroachment? I trow 
not. 

Friend Hawk says, “ If the professional bee-keep- 
er is to be protected by law against the amateur,” 
ete. The protection I ask for is for any profession- 
al or amateur, as against any other professional or 
amateur who may be unwise or dishonest enough 
to encroach upon him, the same as the law protects 
the professional or amateur farmer from any en- 
croachment upon his territory. Friend Hawk 
thinks no grocer should have exclusive right in 
any given territory. Neither dol. I think a farm- 
er should, and friend H. thinks so most emphatical- 
ly, as he says, ‘I certainly should resent any law 
that would sell to him wiy right whatever in re- 
gard to my farm.’’ Why should the farmer have 
what he is pleased to call class legislation, and not 
the grocer? Because the grocer can carry on his 
business to his entire satisfaction with the ground 
covered only by his building. Limit him to a lot 
30 feet square, and he may doa business of #500 
or $500,000 per year, dependent entirely upon other 
things than the ground he occupies. Plant right 
beside him another grocer, with the same territory, 
and even the same capital, and one may do ten 
times as much business as the other, and this com- 
petition is really a necessary thing for the general 
good. With the farmer (as with the bee-keeper) 
the case is different. Take from him the exclusive 
control of a definite territory, and he ceases farm- 
ing. His business can not be carried on without 
the control of that territory, and competition in 
his case comes in when his products are put upon 
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the market. Friend Hawk, don’t you see that the 
case of the bee-keeper is like that of the farmer, 
and not the grocer? 

Friend Stauffer, p. 947, asks if I would prevent, 
by law, farmers from keeping bees on their own 
land. I know that this will present itself as a diffi- 
culty tothe minds of many. In general, the farm- 
er has aright todo as he pleases with and on his 
own land; but that right must always yield to the 
general good, if necessary. A farmer may object 
toarailroad passing through his land, but if it is 
thought best for the general good, the railroad 
goes through in spite of his wishes. Between my 
home and the village a man erected a slaughter- 
house. It was on his own land, where he had a 
right to do as he pleased, but the slaughter-house 
in that location was deemed not best for the gener- 
al good, and in spite of his own wishes he was 
obliged to take itdown. I may think I can keep 
what plants I please on my own land; but if I at- 
tempt to raise a crop of Canada thistles I find my- 
self mistaken. Soif it be for the general good that 
there be encouragement to have all the nectar 
gathered, and to have the benefit of the bees in 
the fertilization of flowers, it may be the right 
thing to re-district the land for bee-keepers, some- 
what as it was districted for farmers. 

Marengo, Ill., Dec. 15, 1886. C. C. MILLER. 


ee 


BOOK AGENTS, AND AGENTS IN GEN- 
ERAL. 


HAS GLEANINGS BEEN TOO SEVERE ON THIS CLASS 
OF PEOPLE? 

THINK you are too severe on book agents. I 
think and know they may often do a great deal 
of good—are real missionaries. Many people, 
especially farmers, would buy but few books, 
except they were brought to their homes and 

offered for sale. Sometimes they are pressed to 
buy. The book is bought; and if a »vod one, itisa 
lifelong treasure tothat family. 1 can see no rea- 
son why a book agent may not be a gentleman ora 
lady as wellin that calling as elsewhere, or why it 
is any worse to sell a book than to sell honey. Our 
Bible Society sends out agents. 
SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills., Dec. 7, 1886. 

To begin with, | am a reader of and subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. I should not like to be without it; but 
when I tell you I am, have been, and always expect 
to be, a ‘‘ book agent,” Ernest will feel like bump- 
ing a hive of hybrids to get rid of me, and you, Mr. 
Root, will feel like turning the “ moral” in Mahala 
B. Chaddock’s article (page 940, Dec. 1), with full 
force against me. But, as Mrs. Chaddock says, 
“there is lots of human nature in folks.’ I find, 
also, there may be lots of selfishness in folks. Now, 
let us examine a few articles in GLEANINGS that re- 
late to agents. 

On page 917, Nov. 15, A. I. Root throws out some 
very strong inducements for an agent for GLEAN- 
INGS at every postoflice. That is good so far, as I 
think that, if everybody read GLEANINGS we should 
not have to contend with so much ignorance in get- 
ting rid of our honey; besides, people would be 
benefited in many ot ways. - 

But Ernest, on page 915 of same issue, takes some 
steps in advance of his father (which boys are like- 
ly to in these days), and tells us how to get rid of 





any kind of agents. Now, suppose I should take the 
above number of GLEANINGS and go to one man of 
one postofiice, and, after trying to show him that 
the work was of special benefit to him, and failed, 
I should turn to page 915 and tell him there was an 
article that was worth a year’s subscription. What 
would the man think? He would certainly be led to 
think an agent was something that must be got rid 
of, even if deception had to be resorted to. Now, 
Mr. Root, is it a moral fact that book agents are not 
needed in uny community? If so, what a needless 
amount of time, means, and talents are expended 
by Bible (book) agents, and those whosupport them! 
Now, I will ask a few questions: What harm is there 
in taking a good book on any legitimate business, 
and trying to sell it to those who will be benetited 
by it? Is there any more barm in my taking the 
Story of the Bible to a person, and try to show him 
that his family will be bettered by having that book 
and reading it, than there is in your telling them so 
through GLEANINGS, as well as of the 95 other books 
you seem to be agent for? 

I admit there are dishonest book agents; and what 
calling in life is there that does not have dishonest 
agents? Why are the American people so intelli- 
gent on s0 many subjects? Js it not because they 
read? How could some of our very best books be 
got before the people if it were not for traveling 
agents? Christ suys the children of this world have 
become wiser in their generation than the children 
of light. The powers of darkness are flooding the 
world with their pernicious and soul - destroying 
books and papers; and shall the children of light 
(or children who ought to be children of light). 
quietly sit down and tell people how to get rid of 
book agents? or shall we try to present to the peo- 
ple the true Jight and work in a Christian manner 
with Christian spirit, with perseverance to do so? 

2—T. D. WALLER, 37—83. 

Port Andrew, Wis., Dec. 5, 1886. 


Many thanks, dear friends, for your kind 
rebuke, and especially for the way in which 


itis given. There is, however, justice and 
truth on both sides of this question; but I 
see now that I have been altogether too 
sweeping, and I beg pardon. I did not 
mean, however, in my remarks to object to 
having anybody go to a neighbor’s or ac- 
quaintance’s. I am always glad to see a 
Medina man with any thing he may have to 
sell, provided he excuses me when I pleas- 
antly tell him I don’t want what he has for 
sale ; and when I speek of having some one 
in every neighborhood act as agent for 
GLEANINGS I took it for granted he would 
go to only those with whom he is ac- 
quainted, and who would regard him asja 
neighbor. Most people will be quite willing 
to stop and listen to one with whom they 
are somewhat acquainted, when they would 
not feel pleasantly at all to be interrupted 
by an entire stranger, such as those who 
travel from house to house must necessarily 
be. The bee-keepers ‘who get mail at one 
postoftice are almost invariably more or less 
acquainted with each other. The same 
would apply in regard to selling honey ; and 
if thought that any thing that has ever 
been said in GLEANINGS in regard to devel- 
oping your home market meant that you 
should, by importunity and such behavior as 
we often meet in book agents, induce any- 
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body to buy honey they did not want, I 
should by all means object. There are, 
without doubt, two sides to this matter ; but 
the wrong I had in mind is indeed a griey- 
ous one, and many can bear me out in say- 
ing so. I mean, overpersuadin moo 
against their better judgment. In our es- 
tablishment, younger people who have not 
judgment and discretion have been persuad- 
ed again and again into buying books at 
extravagant prices when they hadn’t the 
wherewith to pay their honest debts. <A 
young married man was induced to buy the 
Life of Grant, when he ought not to have 
bought it. The same agent wanted to sell 
him another book, but I objected, because 
the young man was out in the field working 
on my time. The young man told me after- 
ward that he was very glad I did so, for he 
was so much in need of money that he very 
much regretted having made the former 
purchase. Books sold by agents, so far as I 
know, are sold at extravagant prices, and at 
extravagant profits. Those who sell books, 
or take subscriptions for bee-journals, are 
satisfied with a profit of from 10 to 25 per 
cent; but book agents often make 100 per 
cent or more. In regard to religious books 
sold by colporteurs, I think this is indeed 
praiseworthy, and they ought to be encour- 
aged: but the profits in this business are so 
small that a scheming and unprincipled 
man would never think of going into it. 


The waste of time that it takes to listen 
to a book agent, when you don’t want what 
he has to sell, is, to my mind, one of the 
However, you have a 


greatest objections. 
right to stop and listen, if you choose—that 
is, when you are working On your own time; 
but if you are working by the hour for some- 
body else, I do not think you have a right to 


stop your work and look ata book. In our 
establishment we have had to make very 
stringent rules, because of this kind of work. 
One lady book agent argued the matter with 
me quite at length. When I told her that 
the proper place to see our people was at 
their homes, outside of working hours. she 
replied, ‘* But just think how much trouble 
it would make me to go around to all of 
them at their homes, compared with seeing 
them all together here at once.”” I did not 
tell her about the boys and the frogs. but it 
seemed to me that what was rare fun for 
her was death to—my pocket-book. If you 
want to sell honey, get subscriptions for 
GLEANINGS, or sell A B C books, don’t. I 
beg of you, go to people who are working by 
the hour for somebody else. and interrupt 
them during their work. What Ernest put 
in in reference to the insurance agent was 
intended as a joke; but Iam free to confess 
now, that I felt somewhat pained when I 
found it in print. <A bee sting is, to many 
people, a serious matter, and we have no 
right to give pain td any one, especially any 
thing that is so excruciating as the pain of a 
bee-sting, either in jest or earnest. I now 
remember that several jokes of this kind 
have appeared in GLEANINGs, and [ thank 
friend Waller for calling my attention to it. 
Oné who professes to follow Christ should 
never perpetrate jokes, nor have fun when it 
will give pain to a fellow-being, even if this 


fellow-being has been importunate to the 
extent of being troublesome. There is noth- 
ing in this world that is so much to be ad- 
mired as simple, frank honesty and sinceri- 
ty in all our deal and in all our differences. 
Friend W. strikes on another point in his 
remarks. I would not advise anybody to 
undertake to exhort a man in regard to his 
soul’s salvation, even (without the employ- 
er’s sanction), while he is employed by some 
one else, and while this some one else 
has bought and paid for his undivided 
time and attention. I think the cause of 
Christ would be furthered, many times, by 
remembering things of this kind. Choose 
a proper time and fitting ee, and 
don’t say too much, remembering that the 
Scripture says, ‘‘ Words fitly spoken are like 
apples of gold set in pictures of silver.” 


et —<t — e 








BEES VS. BEAVERS. 


A New Office for the Bee-Sting, from the 
Scientific American. 


F. CLARKE’S NEW THEORY OF THE STING DIS- 
CUSSED. 


Ww. 


N order that our readers may better un- 
derstand the purport of the following 
article from D. F. Savage, we clip from 
the Scientific American, under date of 
Dec. 4, page 353, the item to which our 

friend takes exceptions. The writer ques- 
tions the scientific accuracy in such a pleas- 
ant manner that we feel that our old friend, 
W.F. Clarke, wili not take it unkindly. 


A new champion has arisen to defend the honey- 
bee from the obloquy under which it has always 
rested. Mr. Wm. F. Clarke, of Canada, claims to 
have discovered, from repeated observations, that 
the most important function of the bee’s sting is 
not stinging. Ina recent article he says: 

My observations and reflections have convinced 
me that the most important office of the bee-sting 
is that which is performed in doing the artistic cell 
work, capping the comb, and infusing the formic 
acid by means of which honey receives its eeoeee 
qualities. As I said at Detroit, the sting is really a 
skillfully contrived little trowel, with which the bee 
finishes off and caps the cells when they are filled 
brimful of honey. This explains why honey ex- 
tracted before it is capped over does not keep well. 
The formic acid has not been injected into it. This 
is done in the very act of putting the last touches 
on the cell work. As the little pliant trowel is 
worked to and fro with such dexterity, the darts, 
of which there are two, pierce the plastic cell sur- 
face, and leave the nectar beneath its tiny drops of 
the fluid which makes it keep well. This is the ‘art 
preservative” of honey. A most wonderful pro- 
vision of nature, truly! Herein we see that the 
sting and the poison-bag, with which so many of us 
would like to dispense, are essential to the storage 
of our coveted product, and that without them the 
beautiful comb honey of commerce would be a 
thing unknown, 


MR. SAVAGE’S COMMENTS ON THE SAME. 

Here is a strange theory of the uses of the sting 
of bees in slicking off the cappings of ceils, and in- 
jecting therein a portion of formic acid, so that the 
honey may keep the better. The idea seems to be 
put forth in all seriousness, that the mostimportant 
function of the sting is exercised within the hive, 
and that its occasional employment outside is only 
an incident or an accident. I find it in the Scientific 
American, purporting to be the substance of an 
article by Wm. F. Clarke, of Canada, who, it ap- 
pears, made some statements on the subject at De- 
troit. Now, 1 wish to know whether any company 
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of bee-keepers would receive, without question, 
guch speculations. 
that the bees deliberately, and in cold blood, use 


their stings in this way, we suppose that they do 


nothing of the sort, and one supposition is as good | 
. . ! 
He, however, claims | 
to have come to this conclusion by repeated ob- | 


_us another — perhaps better. 
servations. Mut has he really seen the bees doing 
that? Does the bee, like the beaver, use the tail for 
atrowel’ Is the latter end indeed the ‘* business 
end’? There are several implements at the other 


end, far better adapted for smoothing and finishing | 
witnessed, | 


off their work. I have many times 
through the glass of my observing hive, the process 
of storing honey in cells, and capping the same 
with mandibles and tongue. It seems to be done in 
a quiet, leisurely, happy way, with no trace of 
anger or excitement such as invariably accom- 
panies the darting-forth of the sting with a tiny 
drop of poison on the barb; for the least’ knock or 


If Bro. Clarke merely supposes | 





“dangerous nuisance; 








ly kept out of sight, but prompt to appear on slight 
disturbance, and that, too, with astonishing im- 
mediate effects on the community, the mere taint of 
the venom on the skin or clothing, or even in the 
air, being suflicient to awaken instant enmity and 
provoke a swift attac’ from multitudes —that such 
apparatus, with the feelings of displeasure, resent- 
ment, and wild fury that are inseparable from its 
use out of doors, should be plied so placidly and 
constantly within the hive. 

It ill becomes a bee-keeper of prominence to add 
to the wild vagaries that prevailed in the former 
days of ignorance, and that still are held by many 
otherwise intelligent people. Most of the readers 
of such a paper as the Scientific American, no doubt, 
still suppose that bees are simply a spiteful and 
and though the article re- 


| ferred to may enlighten and comfort them on that 


jar is answered by a sharp yelp of resentment, and 
many bees are seen to spread their banners, and | 


thrust out their weupons; 


but those engaged in | 


feeding larvw or storing honey, or comb-building, | 


and those just coming in laden with pollen and nec- 
tar, take little notice of the disturbance, and their 
unsheathed. 

poison 


stings are not 


time of alarm some is scattercd 


No doubt, at such a | 
on the | 


‘combs and into the honey,as Langstroth and others | 


have remarked; and if a hive is often disturbed the 
honey may become very highly seasoned. We have 
always supposed that the unsealed honey would 
receive this sprinkling, not 
or nearly so. Now, Ernest, look up the authorities 


that which was sealed | 


| 


and see what they say concerning formic acid in | 


honey 


point, will it not create a fresh terror and panic in 
the minds of those who have always been hasty to 
believe that all bee-keepers and honey- dealers 
wickedly adulterate their products, and who now 
behold a more dangerous evil brought to light, not 
by an ignoramus, but by a bee-master who ought 
to know, the fact that honey is evermore unsafe, 
since it is poisoned by the bees themselves at the 
fountain-head. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Casky, Ky., Dec. &, 18*6. 

Friend Clarke says the sting is ‘‘ a skill- 
fully contrived little trowel.”” My research- 
es with the microscope, however, during 
past years lead me to different conclusions. 
All the stings I have ever examined re- 
semble a miniature awl, made up of three 
sinaller ones, two of whichare barbed. The 


whether all honey contains it originally; | three are held together by grooves, ** skill- 


whether it is added unconsciously while the honey | fully contrived ” so as to pierce the skin by 


is in the honey-sack, or as it is deposited in the cell, 
or whether it is designedly and barbarously infused 
ut the end by the bees in order to give their plun- 
derers the stomach-ache when they eat the stolen 
sweets. Does sealed honey contain much formic 
acid, or more than unsealed or evaporated or ex- 
tracted honey? Is it the presence of the acid or the 
ubsence of air that preserves the honey: The 
scientists have studied these subjects, but I know 
not how far their conclusions will go to support the 
theory of Bro. Clarke; nor does it matter, unless 
he has really seen the thing done, as he would have 
us believe. In that case he has made a wonderful 
discovery indeed, of something wholly out of har- 
mony with all that we have been taught and have 
observed concerning the habits and constitution of 
the bee, and the mechanism of its sting. 





The val- | 


iant warrior’s poisoned lance has become the peace- | 


ful laborer’s implement; spears are pruning-hooks, 
swords are plowshares, poniards are pitehforks, 
tomahawks are trowels. 
nigh. % 

It would be difficult to remove the impressions 


Truly, the millennium is | 


that most of us have concerning the sweet satisfac- | 
tion and exceeding joy of the bees in all their un- | 


molested avocations at home and abroad; their re- 
luctance to quarrel when honey is plentiful and 
they are full; their whole demeanor, so different 
from the irascibility displayed at other times. 
Friend Clarke, in his closing paragraph, discourses 


finely of their natural quietness, industry, and | 


peaceableness, and in a strain that seems incon- 
sistent with his idea that aninstrument so “skillful- 
ly contrived ” for offense and defense, yet general- 


| grapes. 





a sort of pumping motion. <A sting may be 
so mounted on a glass slide in balsam as to 
appear a little flat. Other specimens are in 
danger of being perverted from their natu- 
ral shape after being mounted, I find; but a 
sting in its normal condition, before being 
mounted (unless my Bausch & Lomb ob- 
jective and Coddington lens are very much 
at fault) is simply a fine-pointed instrument 
like a cambric needle. As to the office of the 
sting curing honey or capping the cells, I 
have nothing to say, either pro or con. 
ERNEST 
EE oo 


HOW TO HAVE GRAPES CONVENIENT 
FOR BAGGING. 


ALSO HOW TO GET EARLIER AND BETTER GRAPES 
ON THE MARKET THAN ANYBODY ELSE. 
EADING your article on covering bunches of 
grapes with paper, reminded me of,what I 
learned about raising grapes fifteen years 
ago. I had in view, changing my business 
and trying what I could do with bees and 
I thought thut [ understood bees well 
enough, but was not quite so sure on grapes. 
I made u trip of observation, starting at Kelley’s 
Island, and then down the coast of Lake Erie to 
Buffalo. Not finding any thing new Il went on to 
Geneva, N. Y.; and on the east shore of Seneca 
Lake I there found the first man who knew 
more than I did about the business. Then 1 found 
a vineyard of Catawba grapes ripe enough to go to 


So 
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market; and right over a stone fence, on the same 
kind of soil, the grapes were at least ten days later. 
What I wanted to learn was, how this was brought 
about. Going tothe house I inquired for the pro- 
prietor, and was inforined that he had gone to the 
lake with a load of grapes for New York city. I 
was invited to take a seat, or, if I preferred, go in- 
to the vineyard and look around. As this suited 
me best, I went out and took a look at the grapes. 
At that time I thought it the grandest sight I had 
ever seen. The vines were all healthy, and of uni- 
form growth. Every bunch of grapes hung free 
and clear from any obstruction. All were good 
fair-sized bunches—not a small bunch in the vine- 
yard. If he had desired to use paper bags, every 
bunch in the yard could have been covered. 

I went back to the house and met the man, just 
returned from the lake, and told him I had come 
all the way from Michigun to learn how to raise 
grapes. He said he was always glad to see any one 
who was willing to learn. He had tried to teach 
his neighbors, but found they thought they knew 


4s much (or more) than he did, so he went his own 


way, but year after year sold his grapes for five or 
six times as much as his neighbors. He had call 
for all he could raise, at from 25 to 30 cts. a pound, 
while they sold for from 8% to 4%. He averaged 
as many pounds per acre as they did. All the ad- 
ditional expense he had more than they was in 
picking off all the small bunches soon after they 
had set, and freeing each bunch from all obstruc- 
tion, so that it would growin the most graceful 
shape. 

He commenced in the spring to cultivate the soil 
once in ten days with a weighted cultivator, going 
as deep as he could, and going less deep as the sea- 
son advanced, until the first of August, when cul- 
tivation ceased, except to pull up any weeds that 
made their appearance. The summer pruning 
consisted mostly in seeing that three or four vigor- 
ous canes were grown, on which to raise the next 
year’s crop. In the fall, after frost, the vines were 
trimmed, and the canes left for fruiting were left 
to lie on the ground until spring. As soon as 
warm weather commenced in the spring, the vines 
were tied to the trellis, and cultivation commenced. 

The point he most emphasized was, to raise all 
the fruit on large and vigorous canes, as the fruit 
would be larger and earlier than on weak canes; 
then the early and constant cultivation until about 
a month before ripening, and picking off all the 
small bunches, and straightening out all that re- 
mained, so that they would growin the best shape 
for market. When placed in market the grapes 
sold themselves. 
that can be raised, and a few days before somebody 
else gets them.” L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich. 


Friend W., your communication is a most 
excellent one, not only for bee-keepers, but 


for grape-growers also. I really believe the 
plan you give will work almost every time, 
from what experience [I have had with 
grapes. Bagging such clusters as you men- 
tion would be buta small job comparatively, 
and it would end the troubles among the 
bee-men and grape-men. The grapes around 
our bee-hives have improved just in propor- 
tion to the attention we have given them, 
- itis right in the line of your sugges- 
ions. 


His motto was, ‘‘ Have the best | 





OUR HONEY-MARKET. 


FRIEND HEDDON’S VLEWS IN 
BECOMING 


REGARD TQ HONEY 
A STAPLE PRODUCT. 


AM glad to note friend Dadant’s kind and en- 

couraging article on page 981—none the less so 

because he controverts ideas of which I am 

convicted, especially when it is one I do not 

cherish. I would that friend D. were right, 
and I wrong; but even after reading his article | 
can not see it that way. 

For 28 years have we been producing and intro- 
ducing extracted honey, and duripg all this time 
friend D. and his class have been talkipy about its 
becoming a staple when we get it fairly intro- 
duced, and the price becomes a little lower. Well, 
it is now so low that those less fitted to survive at 
the business are “ freezing out,’ and those best fit- 
ted to survive, calling for organized effort to stop 
any further slaughter in prices by all known meth- 
ods, outside of the general influence of supply and 
demand. After all this “introducing,” don’t you 
think our people and our product ought to be 
somewhat acquainted with euch other? Fifteen 
years ago | said, and to-day repeat, that it is my 
opinion that honey will never become a staple com- 
modity, nor even a staple luxury, like oysters, ete. 
Cane-sugar syrup is a staple, or standard sweet, 
and at the same price would many times outsell 
honey, for the following reasons: First, it is two or 
three fold sweeter, increasing its worth for sweet- 
ening purposes precisely in the same ratio. Sec- 
ond, it possesses uniformity’of character—a feature 
which cnables creamery butter to command a price 
double that of the best roll butter, equally good. 
Third, I doubt if there is any honey of any color, 
flavor, or consistency that ‘‘wears’”’ with the human 
appetite as does cane syrup. I am sorry I can not, 
but Ido not believe that friend Muth nor any one 
else can work up any lasting or increasing demand 
for honey for purposes of cookery. 

I know there are “ many children who have never 
tusted honey,’ and that, too, children of those 
who have money enough to, and do, indulge in 
every luxury, notwithstanding the commodity is so 
very, very ancient. These children would have 
tasted it long ago, and many times, had it been any 
thing like astaple with their parents. There are 
too many well-to-do people who do not wish to eat 
it, at any price. 

Yes, we have 14 grocery-stores, every one of 
which is well stocked with honey, 10 of which keep 
none except my own. This isn’t all: L attend to it 
that they keep the jars and crates conspicuously in 
sight—as a rule, right on the counter. [ have 
found, by so doing, ‘sales are increased about three- 
fold. This is the strongest evidence that the article 
is a luxurious luxury, being as fur from a “stuple”’ 
as can be. It shows that, among people who are 
able to buy it at almost any price, they think of it 
rarely, except when they see it. Wehuve cut the 
price in two in the middle, once, since | have been 
in the business, and we don't sell any more now 
than we did before; and if to-morrow morning we 
should cut it in two again, and thoroughly fidver- 
tise the cut, people would say, ** Did you ever ?”’ and 
for a little time sales would be lively at these ruin- 
ous prices, and finally we should hear exclamations 
like this: ‘Well, I declare! after aH I don’t believe I] 
like honey any better, if as well, as that nice golden 
syrup, and IT know I don’t on buckwheat cakes,”’ 
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We should then find that we had caused a large | 


number of people to conceive, for the first time, 
that they had many times purchased honey in pref- 
erence to syrup, from no other cause than that it 
cost more. 

I am sorry, but this is just what I believe. You 
told us years ago, that when honey caine down to 
the present price there would be no end to the de- 
mand. IT told you, no; nothing would stop the 
downward tendency of prices except lessening the 
production, which would come of necessity, when 
the weakest of us began to starve out. Well, we 
have reached the point, and no more honey is con- 
sumed in Dowagiac than was corsumed fifteen 
years ago, and producers are going to hold a con- 
vention to doall that united effort can do to hold 
up prices, the same as is done by other classes of 
manufacturers. 

Nearly every article of manufacture in a hard- 
ware store is sold at prices fixed by a pool. Go to 
your hardware store and inquire, and take a hint in 


time. True, honey i® 1a product; but the method we | 


employ to gather it and our processes in prepar- 


ing it for market, rightfully class us as manufac- | 


turers, not producers. 


No, no one has worked harder than | to create | 
local demand, and Prof. McLain or any one eise, ac- | 


quainted with the facts, will tell you that no honey 
excels ours in this northern climate, and under our 
care of production, and we never retail any but the 
white, A No. 1 grades. 


I agree with friend Dadant, that the specialist in | 


bee-keeping will be hardly more apt to quit his call- 
ing than the farmer. But the way the small ones 
will drop out inthe near future will, I think, be 
highly worthy of his notice. 
about the farm is, that it makes a home, and sup- 
plies the greater part of a living; in fact, the whole 
of a possible living, whether there is any such 


thing us money or not, to say nothing about | 
| magnificent staple. 
ey-producing, and I could not exchage it even, for | 


“prices.”” I have more than $5000 invested in hon- 
any $2000 farm in this county. I presume that the 
farmer whom friend Root mentions in his foot- 
notes had been dabbling with bees or some other 
side issue. 

I think friend Dadant is mistaken in saying I fol- | 
low his methods in producing extracted honey. So | 
far as they are laid down in his excellent little | 
pamphlet, many of them coincide with the methods | 
1 first adopted, sixteen years ago; but he is mistak- 
en, and you were also, in your foot-notes to my | 
last communication, in thinking that I continue 


tiering, and do not extract till the close of the sur- | 


plus season. My bees gather too much honey for | 
that, and we keep our clover, basswood, and amber 
grades separate. 

I believe Mr. Dadant has not yet learned the val- 
ue of the slatted, break-joint honey-board, shorn of | 
which I would feel like giving up the production of | 
both comb and extracted honey. It is against my 
wishes and likewise my interest in some directions, 
to state my convictions as above; but when drawn 
out upon any subject, 1 mean to stand by my old 
rule of making such statements in ‘the now,” as 
I think will be verified in the future. 

In closing this article I feel it an obligation and 
pleasure to thank friends Hutchinson and Harmon 
Smith for their able and instructive articles in last | 
issue. I feel that I have profited much by both. 

Dowagiac, Mich. JAMES HEDDON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| their hive, and put them in a new clean 


, swarm I call No. 1. 


| large swarm, which 1 call No. 3. 


| proved a success. 
| cell before. 


Friend H., I agree with you to a certain 
extent in most of your statements, but I 
hope you will excuse me for saying 1 think 
you put it a little too strongly throughout al- 
most all of your article. Asan illustration, I 
know that many of the articles in hardware 
stores are sold at a regular and uniform price, 
while other things, and things which are sta- 
ple. are sold at priees that differ very widely 
by different manufacturers. It is true, the 
von Age publishes regularly an alphabetical 
list of the staple hardware goods; and_ it 
also gives the prevailing discount; and this 
discount applies to factories north, south, 
east, and west. Associations are formed, 
but they are being constantly broken. The 
combination on tinware stood, I think, three 
or four years at one time; but in their anx- 
iety to get orders, certain manufacturers be- 
gan cutting under on the sly, and pretty 
soon the combination went to pieces. I still 
think our best way of keeping prices up on 
honey is to buy out the small producers be- 
fore they have had a chance to run their pro- 
duct on to the market. It may be true, that 
no more honey is sold now with the present 
low prices than was sold before, when prices 
were high. But the times demand low 
prices on almost every thing; and what is 
true of honey is also true of almost all farm 
and rural products. Cane-sugar syrup is 


/some sweeter than honey, if I am correctly 


informed, but not two or three fold sweeter. 
Suppose Prof. Cook straighten us out on 
this. And granting that it is sweeter, is it 
worth so much more for food ? A pound of 


unk, De | sugar may be cheaper than a pound of straw- 
One peculiar fact 
| 


berries; but who is going to take the sugar, 
even if it is sweeter? Perhaps you do not 
call strawberries a staple; but with the tre- 
mendous trade that seems to be constantly 
increasing in them, I should call them a 
Let us not waste time 
in arguing, when we simply have a different 
understanding of a certain word. The point 


| before us is to understand how to get the 


most money out of the products of our 
industry. 
Ci ne 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 


A FARMER’S VIEW OF THE QUESTION—LEGISLA- 


TION FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


UNE 23, 1884, found me in possession of a newly 
hived swarm of bees. They were a present 
tome. That swarm gathered 49 lbs. of surplus 
that year, and had ample stores for winter. 
The spring of 1885 found them in moderately 

weak condition. | lifted the frames and bees out of 
one; 
and during the process I found the queen, the 
first I had ever seen. Being a beginner, I of course 
felt proud of this. 

On the 9th of last June I traded a hive filled with 
comb, containing considerable honey, for a first 
swarm of bees. This swarm I call No.2. My old 
On the 13th of June it casta 
I waited 7% days 
after this swarm issued, and then cut all queen- 
cells from No.1, as per Doolittle in his review of 
your AB C book. It was my first experience, and 
I had never even seen a queen- 
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No.1 produced 155 sections. No. 2 produced 54 
Ibs. in boxes. No.3 produced 135 sections. 

The sections were part 1°{ inch and part 1% inch 
wide, and I use separators, so they fall considera- 
bly short of 1lb. eachin weight. But reckoning 
them at % lb. each, they make an aggregate of 300 
lbs. for the three swarms. 

LEGISLATION FOR FARMERS, 

lam a farmer, and have undertaken to keep bees 
for honey for home use; but what am I to do with 
it all, when the bees pile it up like this? There has 
been some complaint about the farmer selling hon- 
ey so low that the market of the apiarist is being 
demoralized. Some have intimated that legislation 
in favor of the bee-keeper is needed. I for one 
would be very Willing to give up my bees, could we 
farmers have a little legislation in our favor that 
would enable us to get prices, say about double 
what we are now getting for our farm produce. I 
think it quite probable that the lowest price at 
which any farmer ever sold honcy is no lower in 
proportion than those at which he is obliged to sell 
his horses, cattle, hogs, grain, potatoes, ete. I 
plead guilty to having parted with 10} lbs. net hon- 
ey at 12% cts. per lb., cash, and 60 sections at 11 cts. 
each in trade, and it was no easy matter to dispose 
of it, even at these figures. EK. H. WHITAKER. 

Peru, Il., Nov. 27, 1886. 

a 


HOW MUCH ROOM DO THE BEES NEED 
FOR BROOD AND POLLEN? 
IF CROWDED, IS THERE DANGER OF PUSHING THE 
POLLEN INTO THE SURPLUS RECEPTACLES? 


R. ROOT:—On_ page 94, GLEANINGS for 1885, 


Mr. Doolittle says: ‘“‘I use six Gallup 

frames of comb (equal to 5 L. frames) for 

the very largest swarms, while others have 

but 4 or 5,” ete. In an Oct. No. of the 
American Rural Home, of 1886, he also says: 
“ Queens, as a rule, will not occupy more than 800 
square inches of comb with brood, for any length 
of time,” and, further along, “In order not to get 
any pollen in our boxes, we will allow 200 square 
inches of comb for that, and the little honey they 
always have in the upper corners of the frames, 
above the 800 the queen occupies.” 
800 to hold the brood, where will the pollen go to, 
when we hive our very largest swarms on 6 Gallup 
(or 5 L.) frames, which give but 725 square inches of 
comb? Is there no danger of the queen entering 
the sections, where side storing is practiced ? or if 
we use dummies to contract the brood-nest, will 
they not swarm as soon as the queen fills the combs 
with brood? In hiving swarms on empty frames, 
according to W. Z. Hutchinson, where will the 
pollen go to that some of the bees of the swarm are 
carrying, at the time of hiving? As there are no 
cells below in which to place it, will it not be left in 
the sections, if they are supplied with full sheets of 
foundation or comb? I think there is pollen 
enough carried thus in one swarm to spoil a large 
number of sections, if it is put in them. How 
many pound sections should be given a large 
swarm, hived on 5 L. empty frames, or frames of 
comb in a good honey-flow? A little explanation of 
this subject would prove acceptable to me, at least. 

Ogden, N. Y. M. E. GRIDLEY. 
AN EXPLANATION BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Some of the readers of GLEANINGS do not seem 
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to understand why itis that I should recommend 
a hive holding 1000 square inches of comb surface, 
as the right size for a brood-chamber, and then 
hive swarms ina hive so contracted that there is 
only enough room for less than 700 square inches 
of comb surface init. To best explain, I will give 
the reader a little view of brood-rearing as 1 find it 
in this locality, after careful experiments which I 
have conducted for years. One queen lays all the 
eggs which are to become the future bees for hon- 
ey or Otherwise. These eggs hatch in three days, 
so thatasmall larva takes the place of the, egg; 
this larva is fed on chyme for six days, during 
which it has grown from a mere speck so as to 
nearly fill the cell, at which time the cell is capped 
over. During the next twelve days this larva pass- 
es through the transformation process “from cat- 
erpillar to butterfly,” and at the end of that time 
comes out of the cella perfect bee, making a peri- 
od of 21 days in all from the time the queen lays the 
egg till the bee bites off the covering to its cell. 
Very warm weather hastens the process of devel- 
opment during all the stages, and steady cool 
weather retards it, so that I have known the period 
to be shortened to about 18 days and lengthened to 
nearly 24, but 21 is the rule. Now, the Creator of 
all things designed that bees should ‘‘ multiply and 
replenish the earth,’ the same as all animated 
things, so gave them as strong instinct to prepare 
for swarming as we see manifested in birds to 
build nests wherein to lay their eggs and rear their 
young. This instinct causes the queen to greatly 
enlarge the circle of the brood during May and 
June, so that, when the height of her ambition is 
reached (from June 10th to 20th), she lays from 
2000 to 3000 eggs daily. 

From experiments conducted along another line 
I find that, at this season of the year, some of the 
worker-bees, in a colony being in a normal condi- 
tion, exceed 45 days as to length of life; so as the 
time, 21 days (from the egg tothe perfect bee) is 
45 days (the life of the bee at this season) we can 
find the reason for swarming, through the crowd- 
ing of the hive. It will be seen that the queen can 
get 21-7 generations Of bees on the stage of action, 
to where one dies off; hence comes swarming, with 
both bees and queen bending every energy in that 
direction. Swarming accomplished, the same in- 
stinct that causes the birds in midsummer to cease 
building nests, and prepare for a journey south in 
early fall, seizes hold of both bees and queen, the 
bees bending every energy toward getting a supply 
of food sufficient to carry them ovér winter, while 
the queen keeps “pace” by laying only enough 
eggs to kcep good the population of the hive. 

From this understanding of the inside workings 
of the hive I drew these conclusions: First, that up 
to time of swarming I desired a brood-chamber of 
the size occupied by the average queen, plus the 
pollen room necessary for the brood. Careful ex- 
periments gave this as 1000 square inches of comb, 
or9 Gallup frames. Second, desire for swarming 
gratified; two-thirds of the room needed before is 
now amply sufficient to keep the population of the 
hive good, and care for the less amount of pollen 
now required. Besides, with the desire for less 
brood, polien is gathered in far less quantities, so 
it isa rare thing for me to find half as much pollen 
in the combs surrounding the brood at this season 
of the year asIdo in May; hence it is not often I 
get any pollen in sections. Again, the bees gather 
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no pollen, as 1 conclude, from basswood, which 
gives us our main honey-crop; for 1 have watched 
for hours at basswood-trees to find a bee with pol- 
len on its legs. When white clover gives the main 
crop of surplus honey, this contraction system may 
give some pollen inthe sections; yet I think that, 
if used on the above plan, not enough to do much 
damage. What we all should strive after, if we 
would be successful, is to let the bees carry out 


their natural instincts as much as possible, and at | 


the same time turn those instincts to the best possi- 
ble advantage for ourselves. 
| have made it plain how it can be done. 
also, lies one of the reasons why I prefer the Italian 
bee to any of the others. All know that, after 
swarming, they show a greater desire to retrench 
in brood-rearing than any other race of bees, and 


at the same time gather unlimited quantities of 


honey. With the above management I throw all 
the early honey into the sections, while later, 
when the honey is of inferior color, 1 get enough 
stored in this ®,-sized brood-chamber for winter. 
One other item: Some seem to suppose that the 


In the above [ think | 
Herein, | 


| use open tops. 


Never use both kinds on the same hive, or in the 
same apiary; in fact, never use closed-top sections 
at all. They are not good about getting straight 
combs, tiering up, handling in and out of shipping- 
crates, seeing the condition of the super, and so 
bad that they are almost totally abandoned.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

The combs will be built as straight with closed- 
top sections as with open-top ones, but the former 
have no advantages over the latter. I prefer a thin 
board with a bee-space beneath to cover the sec- 
tions. Many use enameled cloth.—G. L. TINKER. 

I do not think there is any advantage in using 
closed-top sections in any case. Open-top sections 
can be easily closed, but closed-top sections can not 
be used in “tiering up.’”’ I prefer the open-all- 
around sections.—J. E. POND, JR. 

Seveial times, right in the height of the 
honey season, we have had customers who 
have declared they could not or would not 
I suggested they cover the 


| openings with wood, or some equivalent. 


bees seen ina swarm having pollen on their legs | 


ure bound to store this in the hive somewhere, and 
that, if treated a la Hutchinson, by using empty 


frames below, said pollen must go into the sections. | 


This, ( think, is a mistake; for as far as my experi- 
ence goes it is *‘ scuffed off’ and thrown out at the 
entrance. JI know it is, where the swarm 


is hived | 


in an entirely empty hive, for the bees have no | 
place to put it till comb is built, and no use for it | 
during the first three duys in any event, unless a} 


frame of brood is inserted by the apiarist. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
—<@- ee - 


OPEN OR CLOSED TOP SECTIONS. 


ANY PARTICULAK NEED OF MAKING 


THEM WITH CLOSED TOPS. 
NASMUCH as considerable discussion 
* and some hard feelings have resulted 
{ because we have sometimes sent open 

sections: when our 

those with closed tops. ‘but forgot to 
suy so,” we have thought best to copy the 
following from the A. B. J. 
opinion of many of our prominent honey- 
producers: 


VERY No. 361. A bee-keeper in lowa prefers closed-top sec- 
tions, but in tiering up he uses open-top rections. 


Is 


THERE 


g 


and some of them refused to do even that. 
If there is another side to the question, we 
shall be glad to hear it; but some of the 
evidence must be quite conclusive. 











OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 
Introductory Chapter. 


BEE-KEEPIN IN THE HIJEST STILE. 


INEVITABEL accumpennyment of troo grate- 
ness is modesty. That’s why I am so moddest. 
Bein the gratest of all livin or ded apearists, mi 
extreme moddesty prevents mi alloodin to it, 
hents I never say enny thing about it. But 


| moddest as lam I feel it mi dooty to instruck the 


risin Jennyration in the toppick of keepin bees. If 


| they cood all cum to me it wood be better, for ] 
| cood lern them how to keep bees in 6 short lessons 


| without a master. 


It wood be much to their advan- 


| tige to take lessons from the greatest sighentist in 


| Struxion ina bee jearnal. 


| parts: drones workers and kings. 
customers wanted 


It gives the | 
| time in the ottem or fall of the year. 


Is it an ad- | 


vantage to have the first case and the one on top made thus ? | 


and will the combs cof course they can not be inverted) be as 
straight with closed-top sections * Augusta, lowa. 

I see no advantage in closed-top sections any- 
where.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

It is adisadvantage to have two sorts of sections 
on the same hive.—J. P. H. Brown. 

We should prefer open-top sections for every 
purpose.—DADANT & SON. 


apiculturistical bee-keepin, whitch Iam him. But 
l1ken giv mutch valyouable gnawledge throo in- 
The bee is divided in 38 
The drones lays 
the egs. The workers makes the hunny under the 
direxion of the Kings whitch bosses the whole job. 
Layin egs is very exostive, on whitch ackount the 
drones doant last long and generlly giv out sum 
When the 
drones dy off, the workers stop makin hunny and 
then cat up all the hunny by next spring. If the 
drones diddent dy off in ottem, the wurkers wood 
maik hunny al! winter. Iam gitting up a breed of 


| a noo strain, whitch thair drones doant dy off so 


The combs will be just as straight with closed top | 


us open, if you use full sheets of foundation or sep- 
arators. I prefer an open-top section, as I want to 
“tier up.”’—H. D. Currina. 

I use open-top sections, and can see no advantage 
in those having closed tops.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I should not expect combs to be quite as straight 
with closed-top sections, but I have never tried 
them.—C. C. MILLER. 

i I shou'd always prefer the open-top sections. 
This permits tiering up, and enables one to see just 
what is going on.—A. J. COOK. 

Closed-top sections are no advantage, as they can 
be made closer with a cloth spread over the top of 
the case or rack. _ The open-top sections are neces- 
sary to the tiering-up system, and the latter is 
aecessary for the best results.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


| soon, and these will be moast proliftick hunny mak- 


ers. Orders filled in rotashen. Satisfaxion garn- 
teed toenny reezenable extent, and if ennybuddy 


| issent satisfide he ken return the munny to me. 


The bee isa soshel community and never lives 
seppereight, lina place. Some peaple is gilty of 


| this, but not bees. A bee ollwaze lives ina hive and 





| trates. 


sum times ina hollough tree. A squr! allso lives in 


| a hollough tree but his tale is much more ornamen- 


than the bee. The bee hezzent got enny tale, oanly 
justasting. The sting is very pennytrativ in kar- 
rickter. Moastly it gits sore whair the sting penny- 
The bee is a verry ackomodating little 
brute, for when it stings it ollwaze leaves its sting- 
er in, soze to mark the place soze yule kno whair to 
scratch. P. BENSON A. B.S. 

(whitch the A. B. 8S. it stands for Apiculturistical 
Beekeepin Sighentist.) 
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We are pleased to tell our readers that we 
have made an engagement with Mr. P. Ben- 
son for a series of articles on bee culture. 
Mr. Benson has, for many years, been rest- 
ing from his arduous labors; but some of 
our older readers may have heard of him as 
a teacher of music. Since he has deter- 
mined to direct his powerful intellect in the 
direction of bee culture, we may expect 


something bewildering and astonishing be- | 


fore he gets through. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 











HONEY, BITTER, FROM CHESTNUT-BLOOM. 

HAVE read in GLEANINGS several times about 
bitter honey. I will tell your readers the trouble 

| I had with bitter honey, and from where it was 
gathered, in the summer of 1885. I found that 

my bees were storing some very dark honey, 
and | found, on tasting it, that it had a very bitter 
taste; so the next day I sallied out to find out what 
they were working on. I followed the direction 
they flew, and found them working hard on chest- 
nut-blossoms. I broke off a bunch, and found they 
sthelled like the new honey, and tasted like that 
which the bees had stored in the hive. Then I 
knew it was chestnut honey I was getting in the 
sections. It is very dark. I got that year over 68 
Ibs. in the sections. i thought may be by age it 
would come all right, but it never was eatable—al- 
ways arank smell and bittertaste. I accordingly 
uncapped nearly all of it and placed the sections 
on top of the frames, and let the bees carry it below 
for winter stores, as they were short in the fall of 
1885. They wintered all right. The cause of their 


storing so much chestnut honey was because the | 


winter of 1884 killed all the white clover, and the 
bees had nothing but chestnut honey to gather. 
This year I could not see a bee working on the 
chestnut-bloom, so I got no bitter honey—not even a 
smell. I am of the opinion that this is the inatter 
with Mr. W. H. Dickinson’s honey, page 947—all 
chestnut honey. JOSIAH EASTBURN. 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., Dec. 9, 1886. 


HONEY, BITTER, FROM CHESTNUT-BLOSSOMS. 

In answer to Mr. Dickinson’s inquiry in last issue 
about bitter honey, I will say it is probably caused 
by chestnut-blussoms. Chestnuts are very uneven 
honey-producers, and sometimes, for years in 
succession, give no yield; but when they do, the 
yield is invariably bitter—at least here in New 
England. Mr. Dickinson has probably these trees 
in his neighborhood. Remedy, keep extracted 
close, and save the chestnut honey to teed, or to 
sell to A. [. Root for medicinal purposes at an ad- 
vanced price. J.C. GREENLEAF. 

Greenleaf, Mass., Dec. 6, 1886. 


WORKING BY LAMP AND LANTERN LIGHT. 
When Ernest works bees by moonlight or lamp- 
light, I wonder if he uses the smoker as by day- 
light, andjdon’t the_bees fly in the chimney of the 


lamp, and crawl over him? I tried it once, but 
want to know how, better, before I do it again. 
MARIA L. DEMING. 
Watertown, Washington Co., O., Nov. 24, 1886. 
A smoker is a help when working by lan- 


| ing a grapevine trellis. 





tern light. but I managed to get along with- 
out it; that is. 1 made the lantern answer 
somewhat the same purpose. When the hive 
is opened, set the lantern right on top of the 
frames. If any bees fly up they will strike 
against the globe, but receive no injury, nor 
will they as a rule get on to your person, as 
the light is a strong counter-attraction. 1 
do not like a lamp so well—bees are too apt 
to get down the chimney, and burn to death. 


| Besides. the lamp is affected by any light 


wind. ERNEST. 

While at the Michigan State Convention 
I mentioned how Ernest worked by the 
light of a lantern, and a good many of the 
friends thought it astonishing. When I got 
home and questioned Ernest about it, he ex- 
plained as above, that the Tempest lantern 
was placed right on top of the frames, and 
kept there. Its construction is such that a 
bee can not possibly harm himself by it. 
The bees handled were all Italians, and very 
gentle. When the lantern was taken away 
it was done so quietly that none of the bees 
followed it. When I worked by the light of 
a lamp, several years ago, I placed the lamp 
a rod or so distant, on one of the posts form- 
Ihave had consid- 
erable experience in trying to work with 
bees after it was so late in the evening that 
neither the bees nor myself could see, and 
under such circumstances I have had them 
get on my clothing, and buzz all over me, so 
that it was quite a task to hunt up the little 
rascals. With the light of a lamp, however. 
or the Tempest lantern, the matter is very 
simple and easy when you once ‘* get the 
hang of it.” 


HOW DOES MR. HEDDON DRIVE BRES INTO 


HIVING-BOX WHEN TRANSFERRING % 


HIS 


1 have tried transferring from our b6x hive, but 
can hardly tell how much of a success it will be; 
but I have fully decided to have all Simplicity hives 
for another year. Don’t you think it sets bees to 
robbing or fighting, to put broken combs into hives 7 
I wish you would telll me how Mr. Heddon con- 
trives to drive the old queen und «a mujority of the 
bees into his hiving-box from the old box hive. 1 
cxun't see how it can be done without taking the old 
hive all to pieces (1 refer to his letter, page 269, A B 
C book). If you can tell me, I shall be greatly 
obliged. Mrs. W. KE. NICELY. 

Mitchell Creek, Tioga Co., Pa. 


My friend, it certainly does set bees to 
robbing, and very often to fighting, to put 
broken combs into the hives, unless you put 
them in just at nightfall, and put in only so 
much as they will clean up entirely, and go 
into their combs over night. I presume 
friend Heddon drives the bees out by the 
drumming process. If you put an empty box 
over any bee-hive, close all the openings, 
then drum on the hives with sticks occasion- 
ally, for 15 or 20 minutes, the greater part of 
the bees will ascend into the upper box. We 
have not recommended drumming in the A B 
( book, because we have always found it 
much slower than the plan I gave. See our 
brief references to the matter on the oppo- 
site page of the A BC book from the one 
you quote. 
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DO BUMBLE-BEES SWARM ? 

Will you be kind enough to tell-us how the colo- 
nies of bumble-bees increase? Do they swarm as the 
honey-bees do, or not? And hornets also. 

RECIPE FOR HARD HONEY-CAKE. 

It is first rate; improves as it gets older: 6 Ibs. 
flour; 3 lbs. honey; 1% Ibs. sugar; 1% lbs. butter; 
1% doz. eggs; % oz. saleratus; ginger if you like it. 
Roll out in cards. E. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, N. Y. 

I think Prof. Cook will be the best man to 
tell us about bumble-bees. If I mistake not, 
he has already given us something on the 
subject, but we want something plain and 
clear, and covering the Whole ground. As 
the matter of different races of foreign bees, 
including the stingless,is now prominently 
before us, a brief history of their methods of 
propagation would also be interesting. Can 
we not have it soon, friend Cook ? 

WHY BEES BALL QUEENS. 

C. C. Miller asks, on page 938, “Is it not possible 
that, in this case, the bees ball their queen for the 
sake of protecting her?”’’ I have thought of this 
very point. Such might be the case, but I no lon- 
ger think it possible. The act of bees “ balling a 
queen” is not one of protection, but one of ag- 
gression on the part of the bees. That they do in 
some instances kill the queen, even if we do at once 
shut up the hive and leave them alone, is another 
fact that goes to show it is aggression. In most 
cases, as the doctor says, if the hive is at once 
closed when we find the bees balling their queen, 
and they are left alone for a few days, she is usually 
released, and we find her in no way apparently 
damaged, except the wings are ragged from being 
gnawed by the bees. 

4—AssBotr L. SWLNSON, 71—70. 

Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N. C., Dec. 13, 1886. 


CARP. 

I want to ask you if you are sure the small fish in 
the carp-pond are carp. Here a species of sunfish 
get in ail our ponds, and many persons are deceived 
by the little fellows, and some have sold them for 
carp before learning their mistake. 

OLD BEES AS NURSES. 

The question is asked, ‘Can o]d bees act as nurs- 
es?” Early last spring I moved 12 colonies about 75 
yards, and enough bees returned to fairly cover two 
Simplicity frames. They were furnished brood for 
queen-raising, and raised one; but she was lost, 
probably on lier wedding-flight. Afterward they 
raised another, but they then had young bees from 
acomb of hatching brood. DANIEL E, ROBBINS. 

Pason, Ill., Nov. 25, 1886. 

Friend R., our small carp may be sunfish, 
but I hardly think they are. Our pond has 
no communication -with any stream contain- 
ing fish of any kind.—I have been satisfied 
for a good while that old bees could act as 
nurses. 


HINTS TO GARDENERS. 

To destroy the striped bugs on cucumbers and 
other vines, fill a bucket two-thirds full of the con- 
tents of the henhouse, then fill up with water; ap- 
ply the water after it has soaked a while, to the 
vines. 

If you want to plant cabbage-plants when the 
ground is dry, dig a hole about 3 or 4 inches deep, 





with a hoe. Pour ina pint of water, press the roots 
down in the mud, and pack the loose dirt on top. 

If you want to keep cabbage from bursting, pull 
up on them tillthe main roots crack. This might 
also work with lettuce. 

-Should you not be heavy enough to pull, puta 
25-Ib. rock in your right and left coat pocket. 

Pleasant Valley, Ia. C. H. EHLERS. 


Friend E., I am very much in favor of such 
remedies as the one you mention for striped 
bugs ; for if it does not hurt the bugs it will 
make the cucumbers boom until they out- 
strip the bugs. Your suggestion in regard 
to transplanting in dry time is a good one, 
but it takes a good deal of time.—We have 
tried the plan you recommend, for keeping 
cabbage-heads from bursting, but it always 
seemed to me like locking the stable after 
the horse was stolen. Our cabbages some- 
times burst with a Pop. even while holding 
them in the hands. ow, then, if anybody 
can tell when a cabbage-head is liable to 
pop, he is a smarter man in that respect 
than I am. 


FUEL FOR SMOKERS; DO BEES REQUIRE WATER 
WHILE IN THE CELLAR ? 

My wife wishes me to ask you one more question; 
and thatis, what kind of sawdust, or what materi- 
al do you usein your smoker? 

Do bees require water in winter when in the 
cellar? Can bees be moved a mile or two safely 
at this season of the year ? F. F. Hin. 

Barton, Vt., Oct. 26, 1886. 


The sawdust used in our Clark smoker is 
basswood, of a rather stringy nature. It 
must not be too fine. For further particu- 
lars in regard to fuel for smokers, see back 
issues in the department of Our Own Apia- 
ry, een page 835. 

The question in regard to water for bees 
while wintering inacellar has been full 
discussed in our back volumes. Prof. Coo 
tried giving half of his bees water, and the 
other half no water; and while those that 
had water seemed to want it, and took it up 
readily when offered, the result was that 
they did not winter as well as those that had 
no water at all. 


SUNSHINE FOR HORSES. 

That barn—yes, that barn that so many judges 
have pronounced the most convenient barn and 
stable that ever was—oh, where can the free sun- 
light of heaven get into those stables? They should 
be so arranged that the sun could shine in to purify 
the air and warm the stock. You built your hen- 
house so as to give them plenty of sunlight, and 
your horses and cows none (if I understand the 
plan as shown in GLEANINGS). It would save feed, 
and your stock would be in better health if confined 
to the barn much in winter. G. M. HORTON. 

Smithboro, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1&86. 

Friend H., our horses are out almost every 
day in the year, winter as weil as summer ; 
and while it is true that there are no win- 
dows that give them the sun, the doors are 
quite often left open when the weather is 
mild, so that the afternoon sun comes right 
into their faces. The largest doors of the 
tool-house, where the manure - spreader is 
kept, are seldom closed unless the weather 
is cold or stormy. Then there is a pretty 
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good-sized door in front of the passageway 
in front of the mangers. When this is open 
the sun in the winter time shines right in 
their faces. I think I have heard it stated, 
that stables should not have too much di- 
rect sunlight. Will friend Terry tell us 


what he knows in regard to the matter? 


IN MEMORIAM OF OUR OLD FRIEND A, F. MOON, 

A good many of your readers will remember the 
late A. F. Moon, the veteran bee-keeper who de- 
parted this life in Rome, Ga., some three years ago. 

Mr. Moon, for many years, was a bee-keeper at 
Rome, Ga., having some two hundred hives con- 
stantly under his supervision. He made a business 
of raising queens mostly, and his product was sold 
all over the United States and Australia. From 
this, as well as the cultivation of flowers, which 
was as pleasant to him as the honey-bee, he derived 
a meager support; but among all his trials he was 
always the genial gentleman, who always welcom- 
ed visitors, and liked to “talk bees.’”’ To say that 
Mr. Moon was one of nature’s nobleman is not to 
say too much. He was a gentleman in every re- 
spect, and the veteran bee-keeper of the South. 
At our Southern fairs he was nearly always on 
hand to transfer, for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the attendants, and he had learned to trans- 
fer so welland so quickly that he could complete 
the job in 17 minutes from the word * go.” 

At one of our fairs he accidentally broke his leg; 
and the first amputation which was necessary, be- 
ing incompletely done,,or done in an unskilltul 
manner, led in after years to a second amputation 
from which he never recovered. He died, regretted 
by the entire inhabitants of Rome, among whom 
he had made his home for a long number of years. 

Genial and warm-hearted in life, he died like 
“one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ In the 
great hereafter, where he has gone before, may we- 
meet again some summer day. T. E. HANBURY. 

Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9, 1886. 


SELLING HONEY IN NEVADA. 

I have been pretty busy putting up honey in 
those little glass pails, and packing my sections for 
market. I put 20 lbs. in a box, which I have made 
on purpose for them, compact and close, and each 
wrapped in blue paper, so when they get to their 
destination they are in good condition. I feel satis- 


fled, when I hear the remarks of the parties to 


whom they were shipped; as, for instance, “ Did 
you ever in your life see honey packed as nicely as 
this?”’ I tell you, I feel proud of it (but not envi- 
ous) to know that all parties are satisfied. Well, 
now, in regard to those pails, there were two dozen 
broken (out of 400), but otherwise all right. If they 
could only make the mouth of them a little smooth- 
er it would be a great advantage to all parties. 
My honey is going off at good prices. For the 
finest of it I get 25 cts. per section in San Francisco, 
as well asin the adjacent counties.. There is plen- 
ty of honey here that can be bought for 12 ects., but 
itis notso attractive, and, of course, does not sell 
as well as mine. I have found out that honey, as 
well as any thing else that is put up in proper 
shape, provided the quality is good, will sell, and it 
will pay, too, if you only take a little pains with it. 
That is my experience; and I know that, if we all 
take a little care, we can all do well. 


Reno, Nevada, Nov. 26, 1886. E. A. MOORE. 





BOX-HIVE MEN IN KENTUCKY. 

Of the 6074 subseribérs you report in Dec. 1, No., 
it occurs to me that but few if any are taken on the 
line of my recent trip across this State and into 
three small towns in Kentucky. The country 
abounds in natural resources and box gums, but 
few frame hives. I saw some at only one place, 
and they appeared to have been neglected. Many 
would get movable frames if, as they say, they 
knew enough about bees and the management of 
the hives. When they found out I had no interest 
in patent hives and clap-traps, none to sell, but, 
like them, kept bees for the pleasure and profit 
they gave, I had eager listeners for what I had to 
say, and many were the questions asked, and 
genuine and pressing the invitations to stay all 
night or spend the day. They get marvelous quan- 
tities of honey in an old-fashioned, awkward sort 
of way. That Mississippi bottom is a great place 
for bees, fish, and game, and—big graveyards. 

W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., Dec. 4, 1886. 
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UERIES. 
GREAT DROUGHT. 
SOLD my bees down to 67 colonies to com- 
t mence the season with— about 50 good colo- 
nies, the rest below par. The fore part of the 
season was very good; the honey gathered 
was extra, on account of being heavy, caused 
by hot dry weather; but the season closed with the 
most severe drought experienced in this section 
since 1871, the fall of the gveat Chicago fire. 1 
made 4000 Ibs. of white-clover honey in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, and about 2000 lbs. of extracted. I increased 
to 130 colonies, which are all in the eellar in splen- 
did condition. I had to feed only a few pounds. 
North Prairie, Wis. W. ADDENBROOK. 





How shall we make labels stick on tin ? 
Wheatland, Mich. JOBRL C, MMERRIMAN. 


{Several recipes have been given in our back vol- 
umes. Briefly, put some honey with your paste, or 
sandpaper the tin a little, or rub the tin with saler- 
atus water. Lastly, usethe Royal glue found on 
our 10-cent counter. ]} 


OLD ROPE FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

Among all the smoker fuels mentioned in 
GLEANINGS, I had not seen old ropes spoken of. 1 
tie them in knots, then cut the knots apart, and 
they make a good and durable fuel when used with 
rotton wood, ete. BURDETTE HASSETT. 

Howard Center, lowa, Dec. 10, 1886. 
HOW TO KEEP POSTAGE-STAMPS FROM 

LETTERS. 

If you wil! tell customers, when sending stamps, 
to rub them on their hair in its natural state it will 
prevent sticking together, and not injure the 
stamps in the least. T. D. WALLER. 

Port Andrew, Wis., Dec. 5, 1886. 


(Thanks, friend W., for giving us one solution, at 
least, to the postage-stamp trouble. The only ob- 
jection I can think of is, that if you use hair-oil you 
might get the stamp so greasy it would not stick 
when it was necessary. The other is, that ‘*t’other 
fellow”’ might lick his tongue on his stamp after 
it had been rubbed on your greasy hair. But even 
this would he better than having them stuck fast to 
letters, so far as we are concerned—begging pardon 
if we seem selfish. } 


STICKING TO 
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_ Reports ENceuRAGING. — 


A QUEEN AND 's LB. OF BEES. 
™ HE season has closed, and has been a good 
° one all together. But little fall honey, ex- 
' cept buckwheat. We started with 4 colo- 
nies, and increased by natural swarms to 7, 
besides losing two fine swarms. I bought a 
queen and ', Ib. of bees of A. I. Root, received 
May 28. From these we have a fine colony that 
gave us some surplus. We have 400 Ibs. of honey 
for our work. It is selling at only 10 cts. We hope 
to make even a better record next year. 
Philo, Il., Noy. 27, 1886. M. L. BREWER. 
SUM TOTAL. 
My crop of surplus for 1884 was 13,500 Ibs.; for 1885 
was 17,500; for 1886 was 13,450. A. B. CHENEY. 
Sparta, Kent Co., Mich., Nov. 8, 1886. 
SEVEN COLONIES. 
This year | have got 800 Ibs. of honey in one- 
pound boxes from seven colonies of bees. 
Orangeville, O., Dec. 1, 1886. P. MOYER. 


300 LBS. PER COLONY WITH BLACK BEES. 
We began this season with 7 good colonies and 
3 poor ones; increased to 19, one of which abscond- 
ed. We extracted about 2225 Ibs. of honey, but 
fed back about 7 Ibs.; 16 of our colonies are 


! 


BLACK BEES AHEAD. 
I packed my bees on summer stands last winter, 


| and left the packing around them until near swarm- 


ing time, to prevent spring dwindling. The bees 
began to swarm in May, and got nearly through by 
the time my neighbor's bees commenced, which had 
been in the cellar. A part of my bees are Italians, 
which I got of friend Root; a part hybrids, the rest 
blacks. The blacks and hybrids led off in swarming, 


| the blacks alittle ahead, but not much; but when 


the Italians got at it they did not know when tostop. 
Now for the honey: The Italians were a long 
way behind the others in the amount of honey gath- 
ered, but they are much nicer fo handle. 1 have 
taken out frames of Italians several times with the 
queen on it, and she kept right along laying as 
though nothing had happencd. IT used Root's 1-lb. 
one-piece sections, and I don't want any other kind. 
When filled with basswood honey they are hard to 
beat. IT secured about 2200 lbs. of comb honey. 
J.B. WaLron, 46—50. 
Ithaca, Gratiot Co., Mich., Sept. 28, 1886. 











MYSELE AND WY NEIGHBORS. 


Germans, the other? are hybrids. Supposing our | 
% weak colonies to have given 125 Ibs. of honey | 


(which estimate may be rather low), the other 

yielded 300 lbs. tothe hive. If you have heard of 

any man in Ontario who has beaten us with Ital- 

ian bees, you can let us hear of it through GLEAN- 

INGS. J. FENNELL. 
Shelburne, Ont., Can., Nov. 26, [886. 


SWLNSON’S REPORT FOR L886. 

| began the season with 66 colonies, separated in 
four different apiaries. I ran all for queens and 
increase. I bred American-Albino-Italians, Syri- 
ans, and Carniolans. 1 sold 22 nucleus colonies, 228 
queens. Received from sales of bees and queens 
for the season, $275. T increased to 71 colonies, in- 
elusive of sales. Nine-tenths of the orders were 
for Italian queens. During May, and up to June 
20th, orders were plentiful; after that date I sold 
but few queens and no bees; 95 per cent. of orders 
were for untested queens. Honey-flow was poor. 
All in fine order for winter. 

AbBBorT L. SWINSON, 71—70. 
Goldsboro, N. C., Nov. 25, 1886. 


“NEVER OBLIGED TO REPORT A FAILURE >" IST 
LBS. EXTRACTED HONEY, AVERAGE, PER 
COLONY. 

Il commenced the season with 175 colonies in four 
apiaries, from three to six miles apart. Of these, 
% colonies were run for comb honey in 1-lb. sec- 
tions; the average yield was 105 lbs., and increase 
of bees to 145 colonies. The remaining 80 colonies 
were run for extracting. The average per colony 
from these was 187 Ibs. In all, 175 colonies increas- 
ed to 230; surplus honey, 25,000 Ibs. Bees are allin 
good condition for winter; most of them have more 

honey than is necessary. 

I have been engaged in bee-keeping for the past 
eleven years in different localities in this State; 
and although some seasons have been excessively 
wet and cold, and others right the reverse, yet 
I have never been obliged to report a failure. 

Mauston, Wis., Nov. 17, 1886. F. McNay. 


Their feet are swift toshed tlood. There is no 
tear of God before their eyes.—Rom. 3: 15, 18. 

N the night of Dec. 22 (just after the 
shortest day of the year had gone) I 
was awakened about half-past four in 
the morning by the sound of fire-bells. 
Now, ever since the burning of our 

warehouse last March. the sound of bells in 
the night starts me instantly until I regain 
consciousness enough to recognize that it is 


i nota fire-alarm. This time, however, it was 


the fire-alarm for sure, but there was not 
any tire. The cause of it was something as 
follows: 

About one o'clock. as the night-watchman 
was passing along his beat on one of our 
rincipal streets, two individuals approached 
iim. He ee they wére boys out late 
at night, and accosted them ere: 
When close to him one of them quickly 
swung a revolver up before his eyes while 
the other held a club over his head, and 
threatened to kill him if he moved or made a 
sound. He was then bound and ged, his 
overcoat was tied over his head, and he was 
led to the court-house, where about $40,000 
was deposited in the safe of the county 
treasury—the taxes that had been collected 
reparatory to being forwarded to Colum- 
us. There were five men all togteher. Three 
worked at the safe while the two others kept 
watch. They were prepared with safe- 
breaking tools, and plenty of dynamite; but 
our safe was too well made for them to get 
through in three hours’ time. One of the 
sentinels announced, somewhere about four, 
that people were stirring. and so they were 
compelled to give up the job. Our marshal 
released himself in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and gave the alarm, as before men- 
tioned. The thieves escaped with horses 
and buggies taken from our citizens. The 
horses and buggies have been secured, but 
the robbers are at large. 

I have often told you of talking to crimi- 
nals, and men guilty of crimes of various 
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kinds, as I met them in our county jail. In 
all the cases that I remember, or nearly all, 
there were some extenuating circumstances. 
A good many of the crimes were committed 
while under the influence of strong drink, 
and sometimes I felt satistied that the crime 
in question was committed when the party 
did not know what he was doing. Generally 
the criminals have repented of the act about 
the time I talked with them, or, at least, 
claimed to_be penitent. I have never yet 
talked with a man who was on the eve of 
committing a crime. I have sometimes 
wished I could do so, in order to study more 
perfectly the phases of the human heart, es- 
pecially of a human heart wholly given over 
to Satan. I have met many men who re- 
jected the Bible; I have met some who re- 
jected the golden rule, claiming that it is 
every man’s business to look out for No. 1, 
I have talked with tramps who very honest- 
ly owned up that they did not propose to 
work fora living: and I have found a few 
who seemed so callous and hardened, that, 
when I asked them if they were content 
to have pvor, weak, hard-working women 
cook and prepare their food while they did 
nothing, would, when pressed hard, say they 
did not care. Such individuals, however, 
seem hardly human, and I have sometimes 
been tempted to think they were about half 
way between the brute creation and human- 
ity, and right in the midst of civilization 
too. It seems to me that Darwin might 
have accepted these phases as his ** connect- 
ing link.’ These five men of whom I have 
been speaking, however, without question 
deliberately and with premeditation not only 
rejected -God and the Bible, but they reject- 
ed Christ and his teachings; they rejected 
the golden rule, and they declared by their 
actions that they did not care whose money 
it was, nor what it cost to get it. They were 
willing to sacrifice every thing—the chances 
of being shot themselves, and the probability 
of committing murder themselves, for a few 
paltry dollars. These dollars were the hard, 
scraped-up earnings of the farmers of Me- 
dina County. These five men were probably 
aware of the fact that farmers have had a 
terribly hard row to hoe in raising wheat at 
75 or 80 cents a bushel, corn for 20 or 25, and 
other. things in proportion. They recog- 
nized how: hard it has been for many of the 
farmers to scrape up enough money to pay 
their taxes; and yet they would, without 
scruple, appropriate the hoaeaed earnings 
of our county. In the language of our text, 
** There is no fear of God before their eyes.” 
They had sold themselves to the evil one; 
and when I want to be reminded that Satan 
is actually at present finding a lodging-place 
in the hearts of men in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, I have only to think of the state of 
these men’s hearts. Some of us are begin- 
ning to think that stories of highwaymenare 
getting to be a thing of the past. Alas, my 
friends, they are not a thing of the past. In 
spite of our schools and churches, and the 
progress we as a nation are making in civili- 
zation and Christianity, our papers contain 
accounts like these continually. Woe be- 
tide us if we sit down and fold our hands, 
thinking the victory is won. If we banish 





saloons from our land, it may have the effect 
of somewhat lessening this sort of work; 
but lam afraid that not all of these men 
can plead the poor excuse of being hard 
drinkers. I have been told there are men 
of this class to be found who are never 
intoxicated at all. Suppose it were possible 
to sit down and have a talk with such as 
they while the purpose was in their hearts 
of committing these crimes, what sort of 
defense would they make? Every rational 
human being is. asa rule, prepared to de- 
fend his course. A great many commit 
crimes through revenge; and I have heard 
men admit that they would risk death itself 
for the sake of indulging their passion to 
yay back Somebody who had wronged them. 
Men sometimes commit murder because of 
dwelling on fancied or real injuries, and let 
Satan into their heart in this way. These 
robbers, however, of whom I speak, had no 
revenge in their hearts; they had no ill will 
toward the marshal, whom they threatened 
to kill. When they started away, one of 
them took the overcoat from off the mar- 
shal’s head and folded it up for a pillow for 
him to lie on, indicating that there was a 
spark of humanity of one kind in their 
hearts yet. They had no disposition to do 
him harm, only so far as it Was necessary to 
get the mcney. In view of this, what. then, 
is the remedy ? Simply Christ Jesus. This 
class of men are as far away from the Bible 
and Bible teachings as it is possible for any 
thing tobe. The Bible is at one side, and 
they are far away off on the other side. A 
great gulf lies between them and Christ’s 
spirit and his teachings. They were pre- 
pared to commit deliberate murder—yes, 
even to murder those who had never wrong- 
ed them nor injured them. We calla man 
heroic when he gives his life for his friends. 
Christ gave his life to save his enemies. 
Does it not seem almost hopeless to try to 
put the difference on paper, between Christ’s 
spirit, or even that of a Christian man in 
whom Christ’s spirit has found a lodging- 
lace, and these men in whose hearts Satan 
1as found a lodging-place? I wonder if 
they know any thing of the teachings of the 
Bible; I wonder if they have ever at any 
time in their lives thought of becoming 
Christians. My mind follows them, dear 
readers, because they are my neighbors. It 
is true, they do not live in Medina—at least, 
I hope they do not; but the spirit that actu- 
ates them is finding a lodging-place, to a 
greater or lesser extent, in the hearts of hu- 
manity all round about us. These events 
have this effect upon myself: They make me 
love the Bible more than I ever loved it be- 
fore, and they make me love good, honest, 
God-fearing men more than I ever loved 
them before; and I turn with renewed joy 
and thankfulness to that promise in the ser- 
mon on the mount—* Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.”” Through 
Christ this evil spirit is to be conquered and 
driven out; and upon Christian people rests 
the burden and responsibility. It rests with 
such as we are, sinful and imperfect, to 
hasten the time when God’s kingdom shall 
come and Christ’s will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven. 
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Our OwN APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT, 





SUITABLE DRESS FOR WORKING AMONG THE | 
BEES. 
Conveniences for the Apiary—Continued. 


work among the bees to the best ad- 
) 


vantage during hot weather, I deem | 


it highly essential that the apiarist 

pay due attention to the matter of 

dress. He should be so attired that 
he can work with comfort as well as conven- 
ience, burning hot though the sun may be. 
His clothing should be rather cheap, and not 
easily injured by honey dripping. 

Constitutions are so widely different that 
what will be applicable to one will not be 
to another. Some will be easily affected by 
the sun’s heat, others from profuse sweat- 
ing. In the face of these circumstances I 
am not sure that I can recommend a dress 
suitable for all. But I fancy that many of 
~ readers are constituted like myself. 

once thought I was not adapted to sum- 
mer work out in the apiary. The sun’s heat 
completely ** played me out,” as | was wont 
to express it. But I wore no underwear. In 
fact, I was attired in about the same dress 
that Dr. Miller says he wears ;* namely, 
‘““One straw hat and veil, one cotton shirt, 
one pair of cotton overalls, one pair of cot- 
ton socks, and one pair of shoes.”” He fur- 
ther states, that about noon he sponges him- 
self off and puts on dry clothing in place of 
that which is wet with sweat. The latter 
is pet out to dry, to be used the next day. 

Jnlike Dr. Miller, I never could sweat 
enough to keep sufficiently moist to counter- 
act the burning rays of the sun. The single 
thickness of cotton cloth of one shirt was not 
enough to prevent my back from blistering. 
The heat on such oceasions, when I was at- 
tired thus, seemed unbearable, and I had a 
burning desire to get to some cool shady 
nook. Not only this, but the sun’s rays 
made me feel dizzy at times, and a sort of 
sickness, which I thought savored of sun- 
stroke, came over me. 

The next summer, in addition to the cot- 
ton shirt, I wore an undershirt — the latter 
not heavy, part cotton and part woolen. I 
was aware of the fact that many wear their 
underwear the year round, claiming that it 
protects them, not only from cold, but from 
extremes of heat. I likewise noticed, in 
works on health and hygiene, that under- 
wear is recommended. Influenced by this, I 
decided that, at the approach of warm wea- 
ther, I would not cast aside my underwear 
as usual. The following summer in the api- 
ary attested the wisdom of this decision, and 
I nevermore experienced any inconvenience 
when working in the hottest sun. The wool- 
en not only proved a great protection, but 
stopped the speedy evaporation of perspira- 
tion — what little I do have. The moist 
woolen, for me, has a delightful coolness 
which is indeed refreshing. I have gone di- 
rectly from the hot sun in the apiary to the 
office. The latter place seemed oppressive- 
ly hot, while in the open air I felt very com- 


* A Year Among the Bees, p. 64. 


| fortable. Mind you, it was right the re- 
/ verse when I formerly worked among the 
| bees with but one thickness of cotton cloth 
| over my back. 

My experience may be a little singular ; 
but, fellow-apiarists, if you are troubled 
/much by the heat of the sun, try light un- 
|derwear the coming summer. I feel sure 
that some of you will find it a decided ad- 
vantage, while others may be so constituted 
/as to prefer the dress recommended by Dr. 


| Miller. I don’t know, but it seems to me a 


light underwear for our friend the doctor 
might prevent such profuse sweating.; but 
it may be that experience has taught him to 


| the contrary. 


A SUSTABLE HAT FOR THE APIARY. 


Reasoning from the foregoing, my readers 
might naturally suppose that 1 would rec- 
ommend a heavy hat. Not so. I prefer a 
light hat — the lighter in weight the better. 
That you may get a better idea of the one I 
prefer, I will ask the reader to turn back to 
the cut on page 1001, last issue. The ac- 
companying engraving shows the same hat, 
but not so closely. The covering is cloth, and 
of a light drab color, The brim is held out 
in position by a light steel hoop. The crown 
on the inside is so made that it will fit any 
head. This is accomplished by means of a 
light rubber band sewn into the cloth crown. 
The lower side of the brim is covered with 
green cloth. When it is on the head, one is 
scarcely aware that he has any head-cover- 
ing, so very light and easy is it. The broad 
brim, with the green on the under side, has 
a softening effect on the eyes, and com- 
pletely shades them from the glare of the 
summer sun. When the latter is very hot I 
eer a couple of large plantain-leaves, or, 
etter still, a large grapevine-leaf, and place 
it in the top of the hat. 

* Why isn’t a broad - brim palm - leaf or 
straw hat as good ?”’ you ask. In the first 
place, they are much heavier, and warp into 
shapes that are outlandish, to say the least 
after a little use. The average farmer will 
go about with a thing on his head that looks 
more savage than civilized. Again, in a hot 
burning sun I can not bear to have a hat 
pinch tightly around my head — it gives me 
the headache. The cloth one I have just 
described is entirely free from this latter 
objection, and, on the contrary, is so con- 
structed as to give a comparatively free cir- 
culation of air about the forehead. I have 
used this style of hat four or five summers, 
and therefore take pleasure in recommend- 
it. In a future number I will tell how 
well this hat is adapted for holding a veil. 

Before leaving this subject of hats, I wish 
to say that I think, upon inquiry, they can 
be purchased in their season at most of the 
clothing-stores. They retail at 25 cts. each. 
In the meantime we will see what we can 
do in the way of furnishing them for next 
season’s use, should there be a call for them. 


STRAW CUFFS TO PROTECT THE WRISTS 
FROM STINGS, AND TO PREVENT SOIL- 
ING THE SHIRT-SLEEVES. 





| My readers will please take a look at the 
/cut on p. 1001, last issue, as well as the one 
‘opposite. for a view of the cuffs. You ob- 
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serve that they are made of straw, closely 
knit, and large enough to cover the sleeve 
half way to the elbow. 

When working among the bees | always 
like to have my shirt-sleeves draw up a lit- 
tle from the wrist. They are held up by coil- 
ed wire garters. This draws the sleeve tight- 
ly about the wrist, and prevents, to a great 
extent, bees crawling up. But whether the 
sleeves are drawn up or not, the bees are lia- 
ble to sting the exposed parts of the wrist, 
which, when stung. with me, the pain is ex- 
ceedingly ai To protect myself during 
past seasons I wore the straw cuffs. You 
notice they drop down close to the hands, so 
that, when a bee crawls up the latter, being 
unable to walk under, he crawls up the cuff. 

In autumn weather, during fall feeding, 
forfinstanes, when it is comfortable to wear 





THE APLARIST AT WORK OVER A HIVE; 


a coat, the sleeves of the latter may be tuck- 
ed into the cuffs, and thus prevent the bees 
crawling up the mouth of the sleeve, which 
always seems especially inviting to a bee, 
especially if hybrid or black. As stated in 
the headmg, the cuffs are useful in another 
respect; namely, keeping the coat or shirt 
sleeves clean from honey or wax. Our boys 
have, therefore, found them invaluable 
when transferring, or in any other job where 
one is liable to get his fingers sticky. 
OVERALLS. 

If I intend to work for any length of time 
— the bees, I invariably don a pair of | 
overalls as you see. The kind I use are | 
made of a fine quality of blue linen — not | 


ducking, the ordinary material. Those 
made of linen are in general a better fit. 
The ordinary overalls are so ill fitting and 
baggy that I am afraid I should be ashamed 
to be introduced to visitors when attired 
thus, especially if father should come out 
(as he is liable to do) and say,** Mr. Jones, 
this is my son. He will take great pleasure 
in showing you about.” 

In warm weather I prefer low shoes and 
light cptton socks. If the grass is wet with 
dew in the morning, as is often the case, I 
slip on rubbers. Lately, however, I have 
found something that I like a little better 
than rubbers; 1. e., light rubber boots de- 
signed for ladies. I think I shall prefer the 
latter, for the reason that they keep the bot- 
tom of my pants dry. which rubbers some- 
times fail to do. 





AnSO SHOWING HIS MANNER OF DRESS. 


Having now for the present disposed of 
this matter of dress, perhaps you inquire 
what the fellow in the picture is doing. I 
intended, among other things, to illustrate 
how I use the Simplicity-hive cover for a 
stool. I sit down to a hive thus, when I be- 
come tired of stooping when on my feet, 
and, as you see, the cover answers admira- 
bly. Indeed, I think it is a far better sub- 
stitute than a tool-box, which has to be lug- 
ged about. The stool is always ready as you 
see. 

I had intended to mention one or two oth- 
er items in this connection, but as the ‘* boss 
printer ’’ says my room is limited, I will de- 
fer them until next issue. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT. 


WRITTEN OUT BY PROF. MCLAIN. 


~S considerable space has already been 

4 given to reports in regard to this plant, 

we thought it hardly worth while to 

go over the ground again; but as 

friend Chapman particularly wishes a 

full report from all the members comprising 
said committee, we subjoin the following : 


The committee appointed by the North-American 
Bee-Keepers’ oma £ at the annual meeting held 
in Detroit, Mich., December, 1885, to investigate 


tivated by Mr. Hiram Chapman, of Versailles, N. Y., 
met at that — July 28, 1886. One member of the 
committee, Mr. Manuin, of Bristol, Vt., was not able 
to be present; but as each member of your com- 
mittee was furnished with a sufficient number of 
plants to afford opportunity for observing their 
growth and habits, and also to gain some informa- 
tion concerning the value of the plant as a honey- 
producer, a letter from Mr. Manum, in which he 
gives the result of his experience and observation, 
is herewith appended. This plant, which Dr. Beal, 
of the Michigan State Agricuitural College, and Mr. 
Scribner, Asst. Botanist of the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, tell us is Echinops Sphcerocephatus, is 
un imported perennial, native in Central France, 
and, like all of the family to which it belongs, very 
rich in honey. 

This plant will probably be popularly kiown in 
this country as the “Chapman honey-plant,’” so 
named on account of Mr. Chapman being first tocul- 
tivate it, and being first to bring it,to the notice of 
bee-keepers. We found three acres of the plant in 
bloom. The height of the mature plant is from 
3 to 4', feet, and each root bears from 5 to 15 round 
balls, or beads, from one inch to 1% inches in diam- 
eter. These heads stand upright, and the entire 
surface is covered with small white flowers having 
bluish stamens. 

The stalks and leaves so nearly resemble those of 
the common thistle, that, were’it not for the head, 
the difference would not be easily noticed. There 
is, however, in this particular, a very marked differ- 
ence, the appearance of the head being aptly de- 


scribed by its botanical name, which signifies round- | 


headed, and in appearance like a hedgehog. The 
flowerets on top of the head —_ first, then they 
open later along the sides of the ball, continuing 
in the order of nature around the entire surface of 
the sphere. Near to the stem the last flowerets 
open after the blossoms on the tops of the heads 
have disa 
blossoms have hardened. 

Unlike the thistle, the seeds are provided with no 
balloon by which they may be borne by the wind. 
The seed is, in weight and appearance, very much 
like asmall grain of rye; is 


fall without harvesting. 
From the time of the appearance of the bloom 


upon the tops of individual heads until the fading | 


of the last blossoms upon the lower part of the 
head near to the stalk, is about eight days; the con- 
tinuance of the blooming depending upon the na- 
ture of the soil and the season; but the heads, or 
buds sent out from each individual shoot, and form- 
ing each individual cluster, vary in degree and size, 
so that the natural term of blooming and honey- 
bearing may safely be reckoned at from 20 to 30 
days. The term of blooming may also be prolonged 
to a considerable extent by cutting back a portion 
of the plants, and the facility with which the honey- 
harvest may thus be prolonged constitutes an im- 
portant feature when estimating the value of this 
plant. The plant is hardy, easily propagated, peren- 
nial, and appears to flourish in all kinds of soil, and 
there is no danger of its becoming a pest or a nox- 
ious weed. It does not bloom unti) the second sea- 
son; and as it does not spread in seeding, its extir- 

ation would be easily accomplished. Its seed may 
ve scattered in waste places, or it may be sown in 
drills or hills, like onion seed. It seems to be char- 


acteristic of the plant to root out all other vegeta. | 


tion, and take possession of the soil. No weeds. and 
but very“little grass, was seen growing in the three- 


—— and the seed-capsules of the first | 


nclosed in a capsule, | 
and falls directly to the ground, if not seasonably | 
gathered, not spreading more than oats, if left to | 


‘although 


| honey through the cloth. 


‘acre plot observed. A ten-acre field, sown broad- 
cast and harrowed in like rye, has also made a vig- 
orous growth, and seems to be taking possession of 
the soil,in opposition ta quack-grass and weeds. 
As to the value of the plant to the honey-producer, 
there appears to be no 10m for doubt, whether 
quantity or quality, or both, be considered. 

Within reach of Mr. Chapman's apiary, no other 
resources were accessible for honey-gathering. 
The severe and prolonged drought destroyed all 
other honey-yielding blossoms, and yet in some in- 

/ stances the bees were making an excellent showing 
in the hives. No definite conclusion could be reach- 
ed as tothe probable returns in pounds of honey 
from a given area. That the returns would be sat- 
isfactory, was evidenced by the fact that the entire 
area was “alive with bees,” and they visited the 
flowers from daylight until dark, and sometimes 


the merits of a honey-bearing plant now being cul- | eight or ten bees were upon s single head at one 


time. Mr. Hubbard, who cultivated some of these 
plants obtained from Mr. Chapman, represented 
that he had counted the number of visits made by 
bees toa single head from 5A.M.to 7P.M. He re- 
ported the number as being 2135, actual count. In 
order that the committee might have some idea of 
the quantity of nectar secreted in the flowers of 
a single head, the day before our arrival Mr. Chap- 
man had wrapped a thin paper about a head, the 
half of which was in full bloom, and tied the paper 
around the stem with tape, thus preventing the 
bees from appropriating the nectar for 24 hours. 
Upon removing the paper on the forenoon of the 
day of our visit, the flowerets were found to be 
dripping with nectar, and the 4rops sparkled in the 
morning sun. Each of us hav’; made similar tests 
with like results since that time. We cheerfully 
und confidently recommend this plant to the bee- 
keepers of North America asa most valuable ac- 
quisition to the list of bee-forage plants. ‘ 

We believe thata trial of the plant will, better 
than any further words of approval from us, pub- 
lish its own commendation. 

Respectfuily submitted. 
N. W. MCLAIN. 
A. 1. Roor. 
L. C. Roor. 


The following is a report in regard to the 
plant. from Mr. Manum, who was absent at 
the time the other members of the commit- 
tee assembled at Mr. Chapman’s: 


L.C. Root, Chairman of Committee on the Chap- 
man Honey-Plant—Dear Sir:—As 1 failed to put in 
an appearance when the committee met at Mr. 
| Chapman’s, in July last, it is not only due you, but 

to Mr. Chapman and the convention as well, that | 

make a short report of my experience with the 

Chapman honey-plant, 50 roots of which Mr. Chap- 

man so kindly sent me last spring. The — 
| thrived well through the summer, under moderate 
' cultivation, and planted on light sandy soil. I did 
| not take extra pains with them, as I wished to test 
their hardiness. The plants commenced to bloom 
July 14, and continued to bloom until Aug. 21. 
making 39 days that they continued in bloom; and 
from the first day of their blooming until the last, 
| the little flower-balls were covered with bees every 
‘day from early morning until dark, rain or shine 
(we had no very heavy rains during this period), 
the bees constantly going and coming. I have 
counted 16 bees on one ball at one time, all sucking 
the sweet nectar from the richly laden flowers of 
the Chapman honey-plant. At Mr. Chapman's re- 
quest I covered 3 of the balls with tissue paper, and 
z2with muslin. On the following day there were 
several bee-keepers here. I removed the paper 
from the balls, and, lo and behold! the flowers were 
tilled—yes, covercd, as it were, with honey. We 
found, by holding the hand under one gf the balls, 
and jarring it, the honey dropped in the hand 
enough to make several drops. In a moment a bee 
alighted on one of tbe uneovered balls, and never 
moved until its sack was filled, when it flew away. 
On timing them [ found that tive bees filled them- 
selves and flew away in two minutes and twenty 
seconds from the time the first bee alighted on the 
ylant. The two balls that were covered with mus- 
in were now uncovered; but the honey seemed to 
have evaporated, as there was but little visible, 
had noticed bees alight on the. muslin, 
and try to suck honey through the cloth. This fact 
was conclusive to me that the bees could smell the 
I find that, by cutting 
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back the plantsin June, they will bloom later in 
the season. This would be of advantage,  peeneee, 
to those who are favored with an abundance of 
buckwheat for their bees to work on during Au- 
gust, as, by cutting it back, it would then com- 
mence to bloom the lust of August, thereby afford- 
ing good pasturage for bees in September. 

In conclusion, I must say that I am well pleased 
with the plant, judging from this first year’s trial; 
and I venture to say, that the time is not far dis- 
tant when it will be extensively cultivated for its 
honey-producing qualities. I expect to plant an 
acre next spring. Were it possible for me to meet 
with you at the convention, | would move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chapman for having introduced this 
valuable plant. It is valuable, not only to bee- 
keepers, but to the florist as well, because it isa 
very beautiful plant, and so very rare withal. 

I remain yours truly, A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt., Oct. 7, 1886. 
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And God said, Behold I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which is upon the face of the earth.—GEN. 1:29. 


THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST FOR JANUARY. 

WE congratulate friend Alley on having given us 
another number containing so many good things. 
lam especially pleased with his remarks in regard 
to procuring good queen-cells, on page 24, 


THE BEE-HIVE. 

THE above is the title of a very pretty and well- 
gotten-up little bee-journal, for the small sum of 
30 cts. per year; and commencing with the April 
number it will be hereafter published once a month 
instead of only once every other month. The printing 
and general get-up of the whole does much credit 
to friend Cook. We can furnish it with GLEANINGS 
for only $1.20 a year. 

DIFFERENCE IN CHARGES BETWEEN 
FREIGHT. 

A GREAT many times, heavy and bulky goods are 
ordered by express. When we feel quite certain the 
party who made the order was thoughtless or not 
posted, we take the liberty of sending by freight. 
The following illustrates it: 

The goods you shipped me on the 26th of November were re- 
ceived to-day, all in good shape. am pleased with them; 
freight was 86 cents, or #2.00 less than by express. They are 
heavier than I thought they would be. G. L. HONEYWELL. 

Carr’s Creek, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1886. 

You will notice, the goods were 12 days on the 
way. Perhaps they might have gone in less than 
half that time by express, but our friend saved 
$2.00 by waiting a few days longer. 


EXPRESS AND 


ATTENDING STATE AND COUNTY FAIRS. 
SEVERAL of the brethren have taken me to task 
because I, a professing Christian, recommend other 
professing Christians to mix in with those usually 
found at such places. If it were’a horse-race or 
a beer-garden, or even a skating-rink, I should be 
very slow in advising our boys and girls to go. 





| look out among the homes 


| his Manual in regard to the same matter. 
| is this: 








Our fairs, however, are instituted for educational 
purposes, and teaching rural and mechanical in- 
dustries—a sort of education T begin to feel is of 
just about as much importance as that to be re- 
ceived at schools; therefore I recommend that all 
Christians should be on hand every time if possible, 
and by their weight and influence hold on and en- 
courage the good, and crowd out the evil. A part 
of our Savior's prayer for his disciples was, “1 pray 
not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil.’ 


BOOK, “A YEAR 
BEES.” 
I SHALL have to confess I never got time to read 


DR. C. C. MILLER’S AMONG THE 


| this little book thoroughly until while on the cars 
| on my way to the Michigan Convention. 


I put it in 
my overcoat pocket, and I found it in more ways 
than one a blessing. It is ertremely tiresome for 


| me to be obliged to sit ina car-seat while riding 


Inthe day time I can 
seattered along the line 
of travel. Well, | read friend M.'s little book clear 
through, and | am so very much pleased with it 
that I wish, during the coming year, to make a re- 
view of it through the pages of GLEANINGS, illus- 
trating every point I think worth illustrating, by * 
appropriate cuts. When friend M. reads this edito- 


evenings, hour after hour. 


rial he must understand that, if he has any objee- 
tions to make against my so doing, he must speak 
quick, or he may get ‘into print more than he ex- 
pects, and before he knows it. 


IS THE NECTAR OF THE FLOWERS MATERLALLY 
CHANGED BY BELNG GATHERED BY THE BEES ? 
MY attention has been called to the fact that on 

page 881, Nov. 15 issue, where | say sugar syrup 

fed to the bees will be sugar syrup still, | am in ap- 
parent contradiction with what Prof. Cook says in 

My reply 

Prof. Cook does say there is a slight differ- 

ence in sugar syrup, or nectar of the flowers, after 

having passed through the honey-gathering appa- 
ratus of the bee. IT insist, however, that this differ- 
ence is so slight that my remarks are in general 
true. | have fed bees sugar syrup, and made them 
fill sections. The product was beautiful to look up- 
on, but everybody pronounced it sugar as soon as 

they tasted it. I have also by accident fed syrup a 

little burnt. Now, even though it remained in the 


| hives six months, the burnt taste was just the same 


as when the syrup was made. Furthermore, I have 
melted candied honey, and fed it to the bees to fin- 
ish out unfilled sections. Now, this melted candy 
honey, even though perfectly sealed up in the 


| combs, candied again almost at once, so that you 


could tell ata glance the honey gathered directly 


| from the fields from that which had been fed to the 
| bees to finish out the sections. 


I could mention 
many more experiments that indicate that the arti- 
cle fed to the bees passes in and out of their boney- 
gathering apparatus without any change, practic- 
ally speaking; therefore neither Mrs. Cotton nor 
anybody else can feed bees sugar so as to induce 


them to make honey; and those who have tried 


feeding bees glucose, have found simply glucose 
stored in the combs, and nothing else, so far as 
taste is concerned. In some cases there may be-a 
slight acid taste perceptible after nectar has been 
gathered by the bees from the flowers, but not 
enough to be worthy of much comment, in my 
opinion. 
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THE number of subscribers up to date numbers | 
6079. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
AS you will notice, this department is to be here- 
after in the first issue of the month, in order to 
divide up my friendly talks to you a little more. 


MATTER FOR GLEANINGS. 

AS usual at this season of the year, a great amount 
has accumulated. We hope the friends will be pa- 
tient, therefore, if their communications should 
not be presented for three or four issues after they 
have beensentin. _ 


THE CONVENTION AT ALBANY. 

1 EXPECT to be on hand some time during Tues- 
day, the 11th, and to be present during the three 
days’ session. As this will take me so near the city 
of New York,I shall probably make a call there, 
and try to write up such items of interest as I may 
find for the readers of GLEANINGS. As the lo- | 
cality is a central one for many of our veterans in | 
bee culture, we hope to see a large attendance. 





DATING BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS. 

Ir seems a little unfortunate that the Ohio Con- 
vention should be exactly on the three same days | 
as the convention in York State, which so many of 
us have been proposing toattend. Can't our friends 
who have these matters in charge have an under- 
standing, so we may avoid having them come on 
the same day? Surely our winters are long enough. 
My engagement to attend at Albany will, of course, 
prevent my being at Columbus, but Ernest will be 
there evenif itis bad for us to be both away at once. 


KIND WORDS. 

Ir seems as if the kind words from the readers of 
GLEANINGS this year exceeded any thing we ever 
received during any former year. Over and over 
again have I thought this or that good friend must 
certainly have such an answer as he deserves, 
forthwith; but when so many of them came it be- 
gan to be out of the question; and when I talked 
with the subscription clerks about it, they said it 
was all they could possibly do, even by working 
over hours, to get the names on the list, let alone | 
replying to letters. And now I want to say to you | 
all, may God bless you alland reward you! These | 
words of friendship and encouragement are not 
forgotten; and if I can not get time to reply to each 
one of you personally, can remember you in my 
prayers. May he send a happy New Year to you all. | 





SHIPPING QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH DURING 
WINTER MONTHS. 

IN response to an advertisement of Miss Nellie 
Adams, seen in another column, we sent for a 
queen, partly to test her ability in mailing queens 
during cold weather, and partly because we desired 
a queen for a queenless colony in an observatory | 
hive. We are glad to announce to our friends that 
the queen shipped from Florida arrived in Medina 
in good condition, and only one bee dead. This, 
too, was when we had quite a cold snap of weather | 
—so cold, indeed, that on opening the cage the | 
queen and her attendants were stiffened with 
cold. They soon revived, however, on exposure to 
warmth. It isan interesting question how longa 
few bees may remain stiffened during shipment, 
and yet be revived on arrival at their destination. 
We are glad to make this announcementin favor 
of our friend Miss Adams, even if it does savor a | 
little of free advertising. I 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








WE will pay 20 cts. each for May GLEANINGS, 1875. 
Remember, 1875, and not 1876. 


DISCOUNTS FOR JANUARY. 


REMEMBER our discount for this month will be 
4%; and we have decided to let this apply to all 
s of whatever nature. Please remember to 
ave your orders in before the month is gone, if 
you wish to avail yourselves of this offer. 


CHANGE IN PRICE. 


Since E. L. Gould’s advertisement was printed 
on page 2, we have received from him the follow- 
ing card, taking the place of the advertisement. 

The price for Chapman honey-plant seed is as follows:  0z., 

; Loz., 8c; 2 0z., $1.50; 4 oz. Yb.00; 8 oz., 83.00. E. L. GOoLp. | 
Brantford, Can. 


BOSTON MARKET LETTUCE-PLANTS. 


WE have a beautiful stand of nice little plants now 
in our greenhouse; and in order to test the matter 
ot sending them safely by mail, we will send 10 
plants for 5 cts.; 100 plants for 40 cts.; and if they 


| don’t reach you in good order there will be no 


charge. These plants are from seeds from selected 


' heads of our own raising 


HOW TO ORDER SEEDS WITHOUT WRITING A 
LETTER. 


We can furnish, on application, a sheet of paper 
containing the matter on pages 4 and 5. Take 
this sheet, and with a pencil mark around the 
seeds you want. Inclose the cash to correspond, 
and we wiil know just what to do, and you need 
not write a word unless you choose, except your 
name and address. Our complete catalogue of 
seeds and implements will be out in a few weeks. 








ADANT'S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. Shtfd 


“BEE-KEEPERS' ADVANCE,” 


Ts a monthly journal of 16 pages, 25 cts. per year 
Clubbed with GLEANINGS for $1.15. Sample copy 
sent free with our illustrated catalogue of supplies. 
Don’t forget to send name and address on a postal 


to JAMES B. MASON & SONS, 
ld Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


N order that I may pay off my debts, and devote 

my whole time to preaching the gospel, I offer 

my entire apiaries, consisting of about 90 colo- 
nies of Italian and hybrid bees, 60 empty hives, 3 
extractors, and other bee-supplies, for sale at a 
great sacrifice. Persons wishing to buy would do 
well to correspond with me immediately. I must 
sell JAS. ERWIN., 


| 2itfa Smith's Grove, Warren Co., Ky. 





GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 
Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&c., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at ROOT’S PRICES. 


Also S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 
3-24db : 


ATTEND THE CONVENTION 


At Albany, 


And see the Stanley Automatic Extractor. But if 
you ean not do this, — mail a postal, asking for 
circular for 1887, with testimonials from those us- 
ing the machines. Address at once, 


G. W. STANLEY , Wyoming, N. ¥. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Northeastern Mich. Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
fifth annual meeting, Wednesday, Feb. 2, in the Common- 
Council Rooms of Bay City. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will = in 
the Capitol, at Madison, on Thursday, Feb. 3,at9a.m. I think 
no arguinent is n to show that these NALA well 
attended and properly senbantod, will be a source of profit to 
the bee-keeping fraternity, and pleasure to those who attend. 

The State Agriculture: Convention will be in session at the 
some place from Feb. Ist to the 4th inclusive, with a very in- 
teresting programme. The papers and discussions of this con- 
vention wiil be of interest to everybod 

Hotel accommodations abundant, at any price from one to 
three dollars per day, and return tickets over the principal 
roads at reduced rates. 

We especially desire the attendance of those bee-keepers 
who have learned it all as teachers; we more especially desire 
the presence of those who have not learned it all, for they 
make the best of pupils. noon. Sec. 

















©. M. GOODSPEED, 


THORN HILL, ONONDAGA C0., N. Y., 


Furnishes any newspaper to single subscribers, 
away below the usual club rates. Our list compris- 
es all the leading papers, and is the lowest-priced 
list in the field. Alsike, bees, queens, poultry, and 
small fruit. Write for 20-page catalogue. Mention 
this paper. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. Jao sang 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Ree-Keepers 1tfdb 








| Recent Additions to the Counter Store. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


PLATE, 6-IN.,. glass, crystal or colored | 28| 2 60 
A little beauty, and handy for many purposes. 
2| SHOE AND GLOVE BUTTO: 
Both on a key-ring. Al! for 3 cents. 
2 | BRASS FERULES for tool-handles | 2512 40 
Dozen pkgs., 5-16, 6-16, and 7-16. You may have a dozen as- 
sorted aT TY of one size. 
2| Pat . | 20|1 80 
Just pied, for small pies or maple-sugar cakes. 
2 | PENCIL, LEAD, with rubber cap; 20 cts. 
er dozen.. | 17|1 50 
This is a plain cedar pencil, with ‘an inserted rubber cap. 
2 | SLATE-BOOE, 6 pages and pencil 25 | 2 40 


Much smalier than the 5-cent ones, but very handy. 


FIVE - CENT COUNTER. 
{SENSATION PICKLE-DISH, colored glass [ 48 | 4 75 


his is a TION & The pattern is much like “polka dot.” 


6 | SENSATION SALT OB PEPPER BOTTLE......| 46/4 5 

Witb nickel top; same pattern as the ickle-dish, pa tng 
ored er The 4 being nickeled, it will not tarnish. 

2 | SLATE-BOOK, 6 pages and a'slate-pencil | 4013 80 


Very handy for {rE notes, 
2 | PROPELLING-PEN 36 | 3 60 


| 
This is a ver So, lead-pencil, black-enameled, and 
nickel ends. The point of the lead may be protected, or a new 
one inserted, when the first is worn out; 6 extra leads ina 
neat wooden box, for double above prices. 


2| BRASS FERULES for tool-handles 

Dozen pkgs.; %, 11-16,and ¥. We have obtained some more 
of these that are stronger and nicer, and you may have a doz- 
en assorted, or one size, just as you choose. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 8btfd 


A BARNES foot-power saw at half price. For par- 
ticulars, address J. A. ROE, Union City, Ind. 
"OR ‘EXCHANGE. —Section-machine and cutter- 
head, for making the one-piece section; Root’s 
make. Used but little; in good order. Will take 
$60.00 for both. Sent from Jefferson, Ia. Also other 
machinery for hive-making. Write me at Trenton, 
Hitchcock Co., Neb. E. ¥. PERKINS. 


A BARGAIN FOR 30 DAYS ONLY. 


Any one sending $1.50 can have one pair of white 
Rabbits, or one pair Brown Leghorns, or one pair 
Plymouth Rocks, or 2 sittings of Langshan eggs, 
booked for April or May delivery. Say which you 
want. Yours for ie promp mon an satisfaction, 

esthleanont Serena © 


ALSIKE. 


Write for prices of pure seed before buying, and 
save money. . M. COODSPEED, 
Thorn Hill, | "Ne Y. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 8btfd 


Prices low. 
FRANK 








Tested. sure ME aed 130 kinds 


of POTATOES, all the new 
umn... Berry Plants, Superior Stock. 
aalogue free. It will pay toget it. 
ORD & SONS, Ravenna, O. 





What Mr. Beyer says:,:.7== 


best thanks for the splendid sceds received from your firm. 
It would be arather lengthy list if I should name all, but 
Willsay thatamongst38 first, and 3 second premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan, 28 first premiums were for vege- 


tables raised from B hen secds. 


What firm can beat 
veust BEYER, 80. Bend, Ind. 


Seed of this quality I am now ready to sell to ever ~ 
who tills a farm or plants a garden, sending them FRE 
egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, for 1887. Old custoitiers 


need not write for it. 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


potato. 


I catalogue this scason the native wild 
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HONEY CoLunn. 


CITY MARKETS. 








i 
| 


DetrRoIT.—Honey.—The market continues dull, | 


with no change in prices. Best white comb, 12',; 
Buckwheat and fall rere Oe 10@11. sremen offer-_ 


at war, 
Jan. 10, "1887. Mell poet Mich. 
PHILADELPHIA. — Honey. — White clover, fine, | 


14@15; white clover, fair, 12@13; buckwheat, fine, 
11@12; same, fair, 9@10; one and two pound glass | 


| 
| 


sections. Extracted, 6a, as to quality. Beeswax, 


20@23, as to quality. 
Jan. 10, 1887. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 
242 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Str. Louis.—Honey.—Market is dull; choice comb, 
white clover, 1-lb. sections, 12@13. Other grades in 
sections, 10@11. Broken comb, 6@8; white clover, 
extracted, in cans, 5%@6. Southern in bbls., 3@5. 
California extracted, in cans, 445, for dark, or 
amber; 5%, choice white a 21@22, as 
runs; 25, selected. . B. WestcortT & Co. 

Jan. 10, 1887. “08 and 110 Market Street. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—This market has been very 
dull the past two weeks. Prices are unchanged; 
best white 1-lb. sections sell at 13c; 2d quality, 10. 
Best white 2-lbs., 11@12; 2d, 8@9. Extracted is very 
dull at 6c. Beeswaz, 25. 

Jan. 10, 1887. A. C. KENDEL, 
115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


CINCINNATI. — Honey. — Nothing new of impor- 
tance since last report. Demand is very slow for 
all kinds of honey since Christmas, and occasional 
oo aang have to be made to effect a sale of comb 

one 

Quotations have to be made as heretofore; 3@7 
cents for extracted honey on arrival, and Rais for 
best comb honey, in a jobbing way. 

Beeswar.—Demand is ee dine for beeswax, which 
brings 20@22c¢ on —. for — to choice yellow. 

Jan. 11, 1887. Cnas. F. Muta & Son, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boston.—Honey.—Demand pa very, 7 fight, since the 
Bobdays, and we quote: Best 1 hite clover, 
138@14; same, 2-lb. sections, 11@12; California comb 
honey, 10@12. Extracted, 5@7. Beeswaz, 24c. 
BLAKE & RIPELY, 

Jan. 10, 1887. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

Cu1caGo.—Honey.—Dulliness prevails in the hon- 
ey-market; no change in as since last quota- 
tions. R. A. BURNETT, 

Jan. 10, 1887. 161 So. Water st. , Chicago, Ill. 


New Yor«.—Honey.—There is no change to note 
in our honey market. The Sonentle. is limited, and 
Prices remain unchanged. The _ finer grades of 

te honey are getting exhausted, but there is any 
amount of the poorer grades > to be disposed of. 

Jan. 10, 1887. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 


For SALE CHEAP.—45v0 Ibs. choice white-clover 
Sy in 10 and 25 gal. kegs and in 48-gal. bbis.; also 
bs. very fine Spanish-needle honey in 25-gal. 
and 48-gal. bbls. Will send samples on receipt 
oT nt postage-stamp for each. 
Emit J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Iil. 


For SALE.—2000 lbs. best clover honey in Root’s 
“raised-cover pails.”’ One set, 30% Ibs., $2.50; 4 sets, 
122 Ibs., $9.25. Boxed, they ship same as bbls. 

OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


ATTENTION! 


SECTIONS, BEE-HIVES, HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES, ETC. 
LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Best of s at lowest prices. Write for gg il- 
lustrated Catalogue. G. B. LEWIS & CO 
ltfdb ‘Watertown, Wis. 

















THE BEE- -KEEPERS’ ADVANCE 


IS A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 16 PAGES. 

We want every reader of GLEANINGS to send their 
name and address on a postal card, as we wish to 
send them a sample copy of the ADVANCE. It 
will cost you but one cent, and we guarantee “that 


| all will get their nioney’s worth. Address 











The BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVANCE, 


Mechante Falls, Me. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send free by mail one of our latest im- 
proved drone and queen traps to each yearly sub- 
scriber for the AMERICAN APICULTURIST. 
Price $1.00 per annum. gn pod copies free. Send 
the $1.00 in common letter at our risk. 

ddress AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
zatfdb Wenham, Mass. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McoPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Boeton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one inf a 
volume of & pages. at 


WONDERFUL! 


Owing to the peer er wen <7 subeorten price 
to 25 Cents, on and after Jan. 1, » we are 
able to make the following AE & offer. 
We will send 


BEE~KEEPERS' MAGAZINE 


—AND— 


GLEANINGS 





One Year for $1.10. 


For only 10 ets. more than GLEANINGS you can 

obtain the BEE-KEEPERS’ MAG , whose price this 

year was $1.00. Send for sample, and see what a 

splendid magazine we publish. Sample free. 
Address BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE, 

22tfdb BARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Headquarters in the South. 
-FACTORY OF BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
EARLY NUCLEI, ITALIAN QUEENS. 


NINTH ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE FOR 1887 NOW READY. 


P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


FOR SALE One Barnes combined scroll and 
* circular saw. Has fourteen cir- 
cular and ten scroll saws, one cutter-head, two on 
drels, three gauges, one gto ne emery wh 
allin running order; will sell for $96.00, which g 
about half cost. Address E. 0. APPL EGATE, 





1-24 Poplar Flat, Lewis Co.,” Ky. 














